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A landmark study of the 
disease sheds new light on: 


WHAT CAUSES IT 
HOW TO PREVENT IT 





MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ARE 
PERFECTLY HAPPY DRIVING BORING CARS. 
WHAT MAKES YOU SO SPECIAL? 
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Some of your investments probably 
got hit hard recently. High tech, over- 
seas, the Dow, it hasn't been pretty 


But I 
believe 







something far more 
valuable may have 
been damaged: your 
confidence as an 
And that 
really concems me 


investor 


So I want you to take a deep breath, relax, 


and read a few things I've leamed over 
forty vears in the investment business 


THIS DOWNTURN 
EVER END? 


WILI 





Yes, obviously we have been experi- 
encing a market correction. But no, I 
don't believe it will go on forever 


Why do I think this? 


tor I've seen twelve such drops, 


In my years as 
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ncluding this one 

The Schwab Center 
tracks and 
moves like this and uses the past to 


for Investment 
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provide perspective on the future 


We can tell you that some drops 
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only lasted a matter of months, and a 


but end they all 


few took years to end, 
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[Commentary on today’s market. ] 
by Charles R. Schwab 


did as will this one 
Now, can I or the Schwab analysts 
with all their facts and figures tell you 
when that will happen? 
Absolutely not. We're not magicians 
All I can 
promise is 
that, yes, 
as long 
as history 
repeats 
itself, there 
will be an 
end to this 
downturn 
Twelve 
previous 
times, 
when all 
was said and done, stocks have typically 
outperformed other types of investments 
It's a pretty solid chance this time 
around will be the same 
After all, history is on our side 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF DIVERSIFICATION 





If you went a little overboard on 
technology stocks like many others did, 
you may have just received a solid lesson 
in the need for portfolio diversification 

Come into one of our Schwab offices 
and let an Investment Spec ialist tell you 
face to face what our thinking is on 
your portfolio, spreading your risks and 
broadening your investment coverage 

Together, we can evaluate stocks, 
bonds and mutual funds. And help 
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could be risky” 


you create a balanced portfolio 





GETTING YOUR 
CONFIDENCE BACK 





In an up market, it’s easy to get 
seduced by commission-compensated 
brokers offering hot ideas! 

At Schwab, our Investment Specialists 
aren't under the pressure of commission- 
based compensation 

So let's talk openly, and honestly, 
about your investment goals and objec- 
tives and how our unique workshops, 
products and services can help i 
you a smarter, more confident investor 


WE'RE HERE TO HELP YOU 





They say every cloud has a silver lin- 
ing. I believe it’s truer than ever right now 

As an investor you may have taken 
a few lumps. But react to them in a 
positive way, and you can end up stronger 
and wiser, with the kind of portfolio 
that's ready to weather whatever the 
future holds 

You have my word that Schwab is 
here to help you—whatever your needs 
may be 

Let's eliminate one of the biggest 
investment risks of all: the risk of doing 
absolutely nothing 
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call 
1-800-790-3803 
ws : visit . 5 
394 locations nationwide 
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Hundreds of Roman 
Catholic sisters have opened 
up their lives, their memories 
and (when they die) even 
their brains to researcher 
David Snowdon so that all 
of us can better understand 
what causes Alzheimer’s 
disease and what can be done 
to prevent it 
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You are expanding. 
Your If consultant 
preaches the merits 
of starting over. 


The software finds his 
opinion unimpressive. 
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Tired of Training for 
The Apocalypse 


The militia movement, which thrived 
after Oklahoma City, has hit the skids 


NORMAN 
Olson cut 

a sorry 
figure as he 
announced 
the dis- 
banding 

of his 
Northern 
Michigan Regional Militia 
group last week. The man who 
met with Oklahoma City 
bombing conspirator Terry 
Nichols in 1994 (but later 
condemned the bombing) and 
who predicted in 1995 that the 
Constitution would be 
suspended within two years 
ended up suspending himself. 
Nobody was turning up any- 
more for his war games 
in the woods, “The 
interest just dwindled,” 
says Olson. “It was time 
for the members to go 
on and do something 
else—spend more time 
with their families or 
their hobbies.” 

When Timothy 
McVeigh bombed the 
Alfred P. Murrah 
Federal Building in 
Oklahoma City in 1995, 
killing 168 people, 
right-wing doomsayers 
saw him as a leading 
horseman of the apoca- 
lypse. After the 1992 
shootout at Ruby Ridge 
and the 1993 siege at 
Waco, suspicion of 
federal agencies and 
gun-control initiatives 
reached paranoid lev- 
els. Within days of the 
bombing, conspiracy 
theorists claimed that 
the Federal Govern- 
ment had caused the 
explosions so that it 





could justify new antiterrorist 
legislation. The number of 
active militia groups quadrupled 
in the year after Oklahoma City. 
A TIME cover story on the mili- 
tia movement just after the 
bombing estimated that up- 
wards of 12 million Americans 
“respond to the patriot rhetoric 
about a sinister, out-of-control 
federal bureaucracy.” The final 
reckoning was nigh. 

But it never came. As 
McVeigh prepares for his 
execution on May 16, the mili- 
tia movement that identified 
with his anti-government rage 
is dying off too. The last presi- 
dential election robbed the 
movement of two of its fa- 


vorite villains: Bill Clinton and 
Attorney General Janet Reno. 
Now middle-aged men who 
used to tramp through forests 
in fatigues and war paint are 
back in front of their TVs sip- 
ping beer and watching the 
game. Nationwide, the num- 
ber of active militia groups has 
plummeted, from a high of 
858 in 1996 to 194 last year, 
according to figures from the 


| Southern Poverty Law Center, 


the Alabama-based human- 
rights group. Dozens of web- 
sites that became infamous 
after the Oklahoma City 
bombing have gone blank. 
“Tens of thousands of people 
got bored waiting for the revo- 
lution that never came,” says 
SPLC spokesman Mark Potok. 
Coordinated law enforce- 
ment also sapped strength 
from the movement. Some 20 
states tightened laws against 
so-called common-law courts, 
through which disaffected citi- 
zens’ groups had attempted to 
bypass federal authority over 
property and tax issues. At the 
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same time the FBI was autho- 
rized to hire 500 new agents to 
combat domestic terrorism, 
and a number of Oklahoma 
City copycat plans were de- 
fused. In the past two years 
militia leaders have been jailed 
for plans to bomb power lines 
in Florida, federal buildings in 
Michigan and the Army base at 
Fort Hood in Texas. 

Lawsuits against the more 
extreme groups have also taken 
their toll. Last October, in a 
case brought by the spc, the 
Aryan Nations white-suprema- 
cist group in northern Idaho 
lost its 20-acre compound near 
Coeur d’Alene. The Aryans are 
planning a parade with armed 
guards through the town this 
July, but police expect antimili- 
tia protesters to outnumber 
marchers 25 to 1. 

Butch Razey, a cherry 
farmer in Washington State 
who commands the 419th 
Yakima County Militia, blames 
the slump on a lack of “Y2Ks or 
anything like that.” The smooth 


| turnover of the clocks on Jan. 1, 


THEN Members of 


the South 
Michigan Regional Militia 
Wolverines on a weekend 


2000, was a blow to 
many conspiracy- 
minded groups, which 
had predicted global 
chaos. “After Y2K,” 
says Potok, “there were 
a lot of angry letters in 
the extremist publi- 
cations saying, ‘You’ve 
made fools of us—we 
have a basement full of 
supplies and nothing to 
use them for.’” But if 
the militias are fading, 
some of their paranoid 
fervor lives on. Take 
John Trochmann, who 
still runs the Militia of 
Montana. “If they kill 
McVeigh, they'll be 
destroying more 
evidence that points 
to the government,” 
he says. But fewer 
Americans are 
listening. —By Terry 
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NO Olson has 
deactivated his 
Michigan unit but says, 
“I'm telling people to stay 
trained and stay ready” 
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You know when you're not feeling like yourself. 
You're tired all the time. 


You may feel sad, hopeless... 
and lose interest in things you once loved. 


You may feel anxious and can’t even sleep. 
Your daily activities and relationships suffer. 


You know when you just don't feel right. 


Now here nething you may not know. These are some 
symptoms of depression (symptoms interfere with daily 
functioning every day for at least two weeks). Depression 
is a serious medica lition atte } OQ million 
Ameri f t AUSE unkr Jey Toyamaar| 
be rela toa 4 e aturally ring chemicals 
betweer | Tom 
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ZOLOFT, a prescription medicine, works to correct 
this imbalance 


Only your docto in diagnose depression. ZOLOFT is not 
for everyone. ZOLOFT approved ifolaeclelUll cM Rem: laleme)7s)| 
People taking medicine fore (cre Mn AO), houldn't take 
ZOLOFT. Side effects may include dry mouth, insomnia, sexual 

je effects, diarrhea, nausea, and sleepine 740) 00) =a ie 


\t habit forming. Please see the following page for additional 


nformation about ZOLOFT 25mq, 50ma, and 100mg tablet: 


Ella COneltime (ore (em: lelelt| 40) MOL Mince mel(cregleemele-lile) 


Call 1-800-6-ZOLOFT or visit www.ZOLOFT.com. 


Lo n@) 


When you know more about what's wrong, 
you can help make it right.’ 


© 2001 Pfizer inc. All rights reserved. 





PATIENT SUMMARY OF 
INFORMATION ABOUT 


Zoloft 


sertraline HCI) 


This summary contains important information 
about ZOLOFT. It is not meant to take the place of 
your doctor's instructions. Read this information 
carefully before you start taking ZOLOFT. Ask your 
doctor or pharmacist if you do not understand 
any of this information or if you want to know more 
about ZOLOFT. 


» What Is ZOLOFT Used 
To Treat? 

ZOLOFT is a prescription medicine used to treat 
depression in adults 
Symproms of depression vary from person to person. 
You may have depression if you have five or more 
of the following symptoms and you have these 
symptoms almost all of the time during the same 
two-week period or longer. At least one of the 
symptoms must be a “sad” feeling that will not go 
away or a loss of interest or pleasure in most 
activities, Other symptoms are: 

@ changes in sleeping patterns 

@ restlessness of slowed movements 

© fatigue or lack of energy 

© changes in appetite or weight 

@ feeling worthless or guilty for no real reason 

© trouble concentrating or making decisions 

@ repeated thoughts of death or suicide 
In depression, these symptoms interfere with your 
day-to-day activities, 


» How ZOLOFT Works 

Everyone has a normal substance in the brain 
called serotonin. It is thought that not having 
enough serotonin may contribute to depression. 
How ZOLOFT works for this condition is not 
known, What is known is that ZOLOFT may help 
correct the chemical imbalance of serotonin in 
the brain. This helps relieve your symptoms. It may 
take several weeks for your symptoms to get better, 


» ZOLOFT Is Not For 
Everyone 
While you are taking ZOLOFT, you should never 
take a monoamine oxidase inhibitor (MAOI) 
medicine, MAO! medicines are used to treat 
depression and other conditions. If you have been 
taking an MAOI, you must stop the MAO! at 
least 14 days before you start taking ZOLOFT. In 
addition, you must wait at least 14 days after 
stopping ZOLOFT before you can safely start 
taking an MAO! medicine. A very serious reaction 
or even death could occur if ZOLOFT is taken at 
the same time as an MAO! medicine, Be sure to 
ask your doctor or pharmacist if any medicine 
you are taking is an MAOL 
The liquid form of ZOLOFT contains alcohol 
and should not be taken if you are taking 
Antabuse (disulfiram) 


» What To Tell Your Doctor 
Before You Start ZOLOFT 
Only your doctor can decide if ZOLOFT is right 
for you. Before you start ZOLOFT, be sure to tell 
your doctor if you: 
@ are taking or have taken any prescription 
medicines within the past 14 days 
@ are taking or have taken any over-the-counter 
medicines you can buy without a prescription, 
including natural/herbal remedies, within the 
past 14 days 
@ have had any liver problems 
@ have ever had a seizure 
© are pregnant, plan to become pregnant, think 
you might be pregnant or are breast-feeding 
@ are allergic to any medicines or latex 
@ have ever had an allergic reaction to sertraline 
or any of the other ingredients of ZOLOFT 
tablets or Oral Concentrate. Ask your doctor 
or pharmacist for a list of these ingredients if 
you have any questions. 


» ZOLOFT And Other 
Medicines 

Some medicines can affect how ZOLOFT works, 
Check with your doctor or pharmacist before 
Marting any new prescription or non-prescription 
medicines, including natural/herbal remedies. Do 
not stop any of your other medicines while you 
are on ZOLOFT without checking with your doctor. 


» How To Take ZOLOFT 


ZOLOFT comes in three different strengths of 
tablets (25 mg, 50 mg, 100 mg) as well as a liquid 
(20 mg/mL). Your doctor will tell you how much to 
take, and may decide to adjust your dose over time. 
If you were prescribed ZOLOFT Oral Concentrate, 
you must mix it with another liquid before taking it. 
© Pour 4 o. (1/2 cup) of any of the following 
liquids into a drinking glass: water, ginger ale, 
lemon/lime soda, lemonade or orange juice. 

Do not use any other liquids besides these. 

@ Draw up the proper amount of ZOLOFT 
Oral Concentrate into the special dropper 
that comes with the medicine. 

@ Squeeze the ZOLOFT Oral Concentrate out 
of the dropper into the drinking glass. Stir 
well. It is normal if a slight haze appears after 
mixing. 

@ Drink all the liquid as soon as you have 
mixed it. Do not mix it in advance. 

Since the dropper bulb for the liquid form of 
ZOLOFT is made from dry natural rubber, make 
sure to let your doctor know if you have had allergic 
reactions to latex. 

Take ZOLOFT once a day in the morning or 
evening. You can take ZOLOFT with or without 
food, Try to take ZOLOFT at the same time 
every day. 

Do not take an extra dose if you are having a bad day. 
ZOLOFT does not work right away. Do not stop 
taking ZOLOFT without talking to your doctor first. 
Do not run out of ZOLOFT. Make sure you have 
your refill for ZOLOFT at home before you need 
it. Continue to take ZOLOFT even when you feel 
better for as long as your doctor says. 


It may take several weeks before you start to feel 
better. Do not get discouraged. Keep taking 
ZOLOFT every day for as long as your doctor 
tells you to take it 


» Possible Side Effects 
Like all medicines, ZOLOFT may cause side effects 
in some people. In clinical studies, few people had 
to stop taking ZOLOFT because of side effects 
The most common ones are: 

© increased sweating @ feeling unusually sdeepy 

© indigestion @ tremor 

© diarthea/loose stools @ upset stomach 

@ sexual problems 

immen 

Until you learn how you are going to respond 
to ZOLOFT, be careful doing activities when you 
need to be alert, such as driving a car or operating 
machinery. Drinking alcohol is not advised while 
you are being treated with ZOLOFT. 
ZOLOFT may cause other less common side effects 
besides those listed here, For « list of all side effects 
that have been reported, ask your doctor or pharmacist 
for the ZOLOFT Professional Package Insert 


» What To Do For An 
Overdose 


In case of an overdose, call your doctor or poison 
control center right away or go to the nearest 
emergency room 


» How To Store ZOLOFT 
Keep ZOLOFT and all medicines out of the reach of 
children. Store ZOLOFT tablets and Oral Concentrase 
at room temperature (59°-86°F or 15*-30°C 


» For More Information 
About ZOLOFT 


This sheet is only a summary, If you have any 
questions or want more information about 
ZOLOFT, talk with your doctor or pharmacist, 
You can also visit www.zoloft.com. 


CED U.S. Pharmaceuticals 
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FROM FRE EDI F' OK 


Cooler Than an Oscar 


erWiho Gets Rat 


NE FINE SPRING DAY EVERY YEAR, HUNDREDS OF JOUR- 

nalists trek to New York City’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 

for the National Magazine Awards. The award is the 

highest honor a magazine can win, and the judges 
must sift through hundreds of submissions to find 17 winners. 
That may sound like a lot, but remember, there were some 
three dozen Oscars handed out this year. And the NMastabile, 
in my biased opinion, looks cooler: instead of a naked man 
holding a sword, the victors receive an Ellie, a replica of an 
elephant designed by Alexander Calder. 

This year’s ceremony, which took place last week, made 
for an especially fine spring day: we won an Ellie in Public In- 
terest for our three-part series last year on campaign finance, 
written by Donald L. Barlett and James B. Steele. As the 
judges’ citation put it, “In an election year that saw much 
heated rhetoric on campaign finance reform, this concisely 
written series stands as a devastating indictment of a system 
run amok. By ferreting out individual stories of who gets hurt 
and why, the authors bring the issue of big-money political 
lobbying into ultra-sharp focus.” 

This is the second Ellie for Jim and Don; two years ago, 
we won for their four-part series on corporate welfare. As 
TIME readers know, these two men not only have a knack for 
making sense of big, sprawling subjects, but they also always 
manage to find the connection between policy decisions and 
how they affect folks like you and me. Before they came to 
TIME in 1997, Jim and Don won two Pulitzer Prizes for their 
work at the Philadelphia Inquirer, which makes them the only 
journalists to win the highest awards in newspaper reporting 
and magazine writing twice. You would think this would make 
them arrogant (hard as it may be to believe that a journalist 
could be arrogant), but they are models of self-effacement. My 
only quibble with them is that they collect so many statues and 
plaques (just two weeks ago, they won the Sigma Delta Chi 
award for magazine investigative reporting for their campaign- 
finance stories) that I’m spending too much time going to lun- 
cheons in their honor. An editor should have such problems... 


YM 


James Kelly, Managing Editor 
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On May 14th, 
Lou’s Back. 





(You're Welcome, Mr. Greenspan.) 
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L ET T E R S 


Yoga: New Popularity for an Ancient Tradition 
44You should have included at 

least one picture of an Indian yogi 
instead of scantily clad women 
doing yoga just to get a yoga butt.77 





Stillwater, Okla. 





I TOOK UP ASHTANGA (POWER YOGA) A 
couple of years ago to try to repair the ef- 
fects of 30 years of stupid guy tricks 
{HeAutu, April 23]. To my great surprise, 
I found that my neck, which had been 
chronically stiff from two whiplash acci- 
dents, loosened up, and a weak ankle 
that constantly popped out from several 
sprains tightened up nicely. Today I 
come home from work ready to collapse 
on the couch, but instead I dutifully do 
my yoga routine and find myself feeling 
energized and relaxed. That yoga is some 
great stuff! 
MACK PAUL 
Norman, Okla. 


WHILE YOGA POSTURES, BREATHING AND 
meditation do relax and rejuvenate both 
body and mind, these are simply the 
means to the end that is yoga’s ultimate 
purpose and most precious benefit: the 
realization of our transcendent divine 
nature. By stilling the mind and moving 
us deep into the body, yoga creates the 
space for us to feel and follow the 
promptings of our heart and soul. In such 
moments of clear being, we remember 
that the body, with its companion mind, 
is at last nothing but a temple for the 
mysterious spirit that we all are. 
SUZANNE SELBY GRENAGER 
Lewisberry, Pa. 


THE YOGA STUDENT IS OFTEN A PERSON 
over the age of 40 who never had a super- 
model’s body and who comes to class for 
help in coping with chronic back prob- 
lems, poor health conditions and the 
stresses of everyday life. Many senior- 
citizen centers offer yoga classes. While 
seniors are enthusiastic about the bene- 
fits of yoga, none of them can do the de- 
manding poses of the crow, the side crow 
and the bound lotus that you pictured, 
nor would these poses be included in 
their classes. You would have done better 











to tell your readers about the reduced 

blood pressure, improved sleep habits 

and increased flexibility that the average 
student enjoys. 

Nancy O. RATHBURN 

Scotia, N.Y. 


AS A YOGA TEACHER AND REGISTERED 
nurse, I was very disappointed in your 
yoga story. The photos of the advanced 
asanas (poses) probably confirmed the 
misconceptions about yoga that keep 
people from trying it. Instead of wasting 
space naming the celebrities who prac- 
tice yoga, you could have given more 
coverage to the numerous health benefits 
and curative powers of yoga for such 
problems as migraine headaches, panic 
attacks, menstrual disorders, chronic fa- 
tigue syndrome and back pain. 
DIANE M. PAVESIC 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 


AS SOMEONE WHO HAS PRACTICED YOGA 
60 minutes a day for 10 years, I can tell 
you that yoga prepares you for what is 
ahead. It builds a mind-set to accept 
things and look for patience and comfort 
amid the daily pains all of us go through. 
It gradually changes you. It does not 
teach you to relax for those 45 minutes a 
day. It does not tell you to take things 
easy. It makes things easy to face and ac- 
cept. Yoga could bring the entire health- 
care industry to its knees. 
SAMPATH RENGACHARI 
Southfield, Mich. 


>> Some of you considered our story just 
a good opportunity for knee-slapping 
wisecracks. “The reason | don’t do yoga 
is not the difficulty of getting into the var- 
jous poses,” wrote a California reader, 
“it's the fear | have of needing to call 911 
to get out of them.” “I wonder if pretzel- 
shaped coffins are available,” added an- 
other Golden Stater. And a third declared, 















“I've got a better chance of getting a date 
with your cover subject Christy Turlington 
than | do of bending over and putting my 
palms on the floor.” Yuks aside, a fourth 
Californian (What's up with West Coast- 
ers?) felt that yoga was a far from news- 
worthy topic. “Of all the events taking 
place around the world, you chose to put 
a supermodel twisted into an impossible 
position on your cover. Your lack of prior- 
ities is disappointing.” 


AHaunting Mistake 


THE POIGNANT PHOTOGRAPH OF COM- 
mander Scott Waddle [TIME EXCLUSIVE, 
April 23] agonizing over his departure 
from his former submarine, the U.S.S. 
Greeneville, succinctly captures the feel- 
ings of America: Oh, how we wish the 
collision between the sub and the Japa- 
nese fishing boat hadn't happened! We 
all make mistakes; it’s human. But we 
may learn from them, move on and 
perform better. It is sad that this com- 
mander must end his superb career for 
one mistake, albeit a costly one. It is be- 
cause of leaders like Commander Waddle 
that we Americans are able to live a se- 
cure and comfortable life. 

PHILIP M. HALL 

Homestead, Fla, 


TIME’S LIONIZATION OF WADDLE WAS DIS- 
graceful. I don’t understand why you feel 
your readers are well served by a biogra- 
phy of an incompetent who contributed 
to the death of nine people. Waddle is 
someone who didn’t do his job very well. 
He’s a long-haul trucker who fell asleep at 
the wheel and ran into a family-packed 
minivan, a cop who thought he saw a gun 
where there was a wallet. Waddle’s ac- 
tions are what matter. He is guilty of neg- 
ligent homicide, and he should have 
gone to jail. 
NATHAN WEBSTER 
Stratham, N.H. 


IN AN AGE WHEN EXCUSES AND DENIALS 
are standard fare, even in the face of ob- 
vious culpability, Waddle’s acceptance of 
responsibility is refreshing, if heartrend- 
ing. He has demonstrated strength of 
character in the worst of circumstances. 
He should now be given the time to for- 
give himself. And the rest of us should 
forgive him as well. One can only hope 
that time will heal his wounds and that he 
will be allowed to use productively his 
considerable talent and commitment. 
We need him. 
M. WayYNE LEwIs 
Chandler, Ariz. 
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we oe my Aithaay T Learned 
“ag Atte ger Mit V aad OF LAMCOM. 
That: was he best 4oft T ver fead.” 


Nicholas Parisi 


Nick Parisi’s daughter Gianna was diagnosed with leukemia when she was just three 
years old. Medicines helped her fight the illness and after 30 days, the leukemia 
went into remission. Gianna is now free of the disease and her future couldn't look 
better. At America’s pharmaceutical companies, we have six medicines to combat 
leukemia and 22 more are in development. Today, these medicines have helped us 
create an 80 percent survival rate. But we won't stop the search for new and better 


medicines until leukemia is conquered once and for all. y 


AMERICA’S PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANIES 




















“The grieving families may derive a 
Kg Ns te 
Theodore M. Utchen of Wheaton, Ill. 


of Chicago proposed a different way 
for McVeigh to pay for his crime. “The 


mentioning his name again. | would 
gladly give up my tax dollars to pay for 
his jail time, knowing he isn't getting 
the publicity he wants. Martyrdom is 
the last thing McVeigh deserves.” 


Rules of Respect 


IN THE WAKE OF THE CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
riots, one can be sure that racial profiling 
and the abuses perpetrated by American 
police are anything but funny, but I 
laughed out loud when I read the “sur- 
vival tactics” recommended by your 
columnist Jack E. White [DrvipINc 
Line, April 23]. White is teaching his 
three sons to give no back talk if pulled 
over, to look straight ahead with hands 
on the wheel, to ask before reaching for a 
driver's license, and never to run away 
from a police officer. My white middle- 
class parents taught me the same lessons, 
but they called this what it is: respect. 
These are common-sense rules that all 
people should practice and teach their 
children, race be damned. 
DENISE P. MACLEAN 
Midland Park, N.J. 





POLICE ARE TRAINED TO REGARD ANY EN- 
counter with any citizen as a potentially 
deadly one—for the officer. Cities have 
plaques bearing the names of police offi- 
cers killed in the line of duty—a chilling 
testament to why the police are trained to 
respond in this way. I don’t in any way 
condone the fatal shooting of African 
American Timothy Thomas by a white 
Cincinnati, Ohio, police officer, and my 
prayers go out to his family. But White's 
list of “survival tactics” should be ob- 


| served by Americans of all colors in their 


dealings with police officers of all colors 
for the protection of both. 

WILLIAM A. NORDQUIST 

Columbus, Ohio 


Unreal Exhibition 

I MUST TAKE ISSUE WITH JAMES PONIE- 
wozik’s apologia for reality-TV programs 
and his view that they teach morality 
lessons (TELEVISION, April 23]. Programs 
like Big Brother and Survivor are not 
group therapy. Nor do they transmit any 
morals. They are an exhibition of what 
happens when contestants allow them- 
selves to be showcased in an artificial en- 
vironment in which they are likely to 
form emotional attachments while being 
required to inflict hurt and humiliation 
on one another. Rather than ask what 
message these shows send to their view- 
ers, one should consider what irreparable 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


Daily reviews of the 


( >) latest electronic 
N gadgets, essential 
before-you-buy tech 


advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 
day at onmagazine.com 


Visit our website every 
EVER Friday to see who 

time.com has selected 

as its Person of the 
Week. You'll want to know who we think 
is the person who has had the greatest 
influence over the news of the week. 
At time.com/pow 


The new 2001 edition 
of Time and The Prince- 
ton Review's The Best 
College for You offers 

smart tips on how to 

find, apply to and pay 
for the school that best 
meets your needs. To 

order, call toll free 1-888-838-5420 or 
go to our website time.com/bestcollege 








damage they will, over time, cause | 

some of their participants, especially < 

the concept grows wilder and more ot 
of control. 

BEN ALEXANDE 

New York Cit 


Treating Cancer with Viruses 


IN YOUR ARTICLE “SMART BOMBS FOR TAR 
geting Deadly Tumors [THE FUTURE O 
Drucs, Jan. 15), you described the expe 
rience of cancer researcher Frank Mc 
Cormick, implying that he originate 
the “wild” idea of fighting cancer with 
virus. In reality, this is not a new idea 
The United Cancer Research Institute 
under the vision and perseverance of m 
father Dr. Laszlo K. Csatary, has been re 
searching and publishing clinical obser 
vations on viral oncotherapy in majo 
medical journals for more than 30 years 
He and the institute used a viral vac 
cine for the first time in 1968. The insti 
tute has supported viral research anc 
has treated cancer patients with apatho- 
genic or “friendly” viruses ever since 
then. How ironic that decades later, oth- 
ers want to be seen as the primary ex- 
plorers in this field. It is important to re- 
member that each medical innovation is 
built on the backs of others and that one 
should give credit where it is due. 
CHRISTINE M. Csarary, M.D. 
New York City 
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Now there’s one 
investment benchmark 
that really matters. 


Yours. 


Introducing the Financial Blueprint™ from Prudential 


A key to long-term investment success is to stay focused on your goals. 

Your goals—and no one else’s. Which is why Prudential Securities has created 
an innovative way to plan and invest according to benchmarks developed 
based on your own investment profile. So you can invest with greater 
discipline than ever before. 





Sy «Make a plan. It starts with a careful analysis of your 
3 | investment objectives, risk tolerance and other factors. 
P| a n n | n g fou and your Financial Advisor will craft a strategy that 
| articulates when, where and why you should put your 
o: ae | money to work. With our exclusive Financial Blueprint 
service, benchmark ranges of return will be developed 
to help measure the performance of your investments. 
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Implement accordingly. We'll help you execute your 
investment strategy effectively, by guiding you to the 


ir =— 
[| | 1 appropriate investments, seeking your optimal asset 
m p e m e nti n g allocation and assisting you in managing your portfolio. 
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Monitor and adjust. Here’s where your Financial 
Blueprint can really pay off. You and your Financial 
Advisor will know precisely how your portfolio is per- 
forming—not against a broad-based index—but against 
a benchmark range of returns based on your individual 
investment profile. That way, you'll be better able to 
adjust your portfolio as needed to help you meet your 
investment goals. 























Call today for more information. 
Find a Prudential Securities Financial 
Advisor in your area, and ask for 
information on our unique financial 
planning services and a free brochure. 


~ 1-800-THE-ROCK 
ext. 5244 
or visit us at: prudential.com 





Prudential & Financial 


Growing and Protecting your Wealth™ 


©04/01 Securities products and services are offered through Prudential Securities, 199 Water Street, New York, NY 10292, member SIPC 
www. prudentialsecurities.com, a Prudential company. Prudential Financial is a service mark of Prudential, Newark, NJ and its affiliates 
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VERBATIM 


é4[Israeli women) always 
invite me to their functions, 
and | categorically refuse 
because I hate Israel. 77 
SOHA ARAFAT, 
wife of Yasser Arafat, on the 
possibility of peace with 
Israel, which she called “a lie” 


é41 don’t know if I'll ever be 
a candidate. 77 
AL GORE, 
to students on his final day 


teaching journalism at 
Columbia University 


ééAll the conservatives in 
the Administration will see 
this as proof that we are in 
an organization full of 
enemies. 7? 
WILLIAM LUERS, 
U.N. Association of the 
United States, after the U.S. 
was voted out of the Human 
Rights Commission; Pakistan 
and Sudan were voted in 


é4There was a major 

newspaper in Washington 
that had six corrections and 
one clarification in it today. 97 
ARI FLEISCHER, 
White House press secretary, 
defending recent Pentagon/ 
White House contradictions 


sources: A.P.; Washington Times: New York Times, 
Federal News Service 
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2001 SPACE ODDITY Spending six days aboard the International Space 
Station, civilian multimillionaire Dennis Tito, who paid $20 million for the 
ride, proved that childhood dreams don’t have to fade—they can be bought 


TONY BLAIR 

British PM declares foot-and- 
mouth disease almost over. Just 
in time for elections 


MONARCHOS 

Survives foul claim to win thriller 
of a Kentucky Derby with a time 
second only to Secretariat’s 


MARK CUBAN 

Mavericks owner famed for 

© fat fines and slim results sees 
team shine in NBA play-offs 
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REP. JAMES TRAFICANT 
Curiously coiffed Ohio Democrat 
indicted over bribery, taxes. Note: 
no plaid jumpsuits in the pen 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHA 
Clintonista settles $30 mil libel 
suit against Matt Drudge for a 
retraction; pays Drudge’s lawyer 
TIE DOMI 

Toronto Maple Leaf yanked 
from NHL playoffs after 
needlessly elbowing opponent 
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78°F Thermostat setting 3 
recommended by the White 3 
House for federal offices in 2 
California when electricity g 
reserves approach or drop below 5% : 
$42 million Amount cut by Bush 2 


from federal spending to develop 


energy-efficient buildings 
that were made in China out 


£9 
= of 1.3 million contracted 


$4 million Amount the Defense 


Department will still pay for the 
Chinese berets that will no longer be 
worn by U.S. troops because of 
strained relations with China 


U.S. Army’s new black berets 


860 Rank in popularity of the girl’s 


name Hillary 


290 Rank in popularity of the name 
Hillary 10 years ago 


we Lif Zs 140 million Estimated 
. number of Mother’s Day 


cards sold last year 


2% Share of all seasonal cards sold for 


+ Mother's Day, ranking it third behind 


a 


Valentine’s Day and Christmas 


AP (2); U.S. Army; Census Bureau; Social 


security Admentstration 














That's 
My Bush 
League 


IT IS RUMORED THAT 
Dick Cheney is the 
stealth President, 
but is it possible 
that the actual 
President has his own clandes- 
tine occupation? Could he be the 
stealth baseball commissioner? 
While Bud Selig, commissioner 
in fact, has been relegated to 
mutterances about (but not 
solving) labor disputes, Dubya’s 
been promoting the game 
nationwide, grabbing flashbulbs 
and credit for the first pitch at 
the Brewers’ new stadium, top, 
while Selig—former team 
owner—lobbed his pitch in 
anonymity and had to vie for 
press by dedicating two statues 
out front. Further evidence? 








JAN. 25 ® Is in office less 
than a week when the son of 

, slugger Ted Williams reports 
that Bush called Ted (pictured 
with Bush last year) in a New York 
City hospital to wish him well after 
open-heart surgery. 





FEB. 7 Plays host at a dinner at 
the White House for Derek Jeter, 
Tom Glavine, Cal Ripken, Yankees 
manager Joe Torre and others; for 
dessert he serves cookies shaped 
like hot dogs and miniature 
containers of french fries. 


FEB. 21 Gives first in-depth 
national interview to sports 
commentator Bob Costas on 
Costas’ HBO talk show, where 
they discuss baseball ... at length. 


MARCH 30 ® Is host at a lunch 
for Hall of Famers such as Whitey 
Ford, Yogi Berra, Stan Musial and 
Nolan Ryan, where he announces 
his T-Ball Initiative: he and Laura 
will play host to T-ball games on 
the South Lawn to promote the 
national pastime. (First game was 
scheduled for last Sunday.) 


APRIL 9 Invites widows of 
Mickey Mantle and Roger Maris 
for a screening of Billy Crystal's 
HBO baseball movie 61*. 


APRIL 28 ® At the White House 
Correspondents’ Dinner, SNL's 
Darrell Hammond presents Bush 
with a baseball glove, saying he 
always wanted to play catch with 
a President. After the dinner, he 
claims Bush's spokesman told 
him to call the following week. 





RAW DATA 


ALAN BERNER—POOL (AP) 
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BRAIN TEASER What sordid scandal that took place in Seattle 
became part of a test question for high school students across 
Washington? The question on a new standardized test did not 


concern state history but rather logic. Students were challenged to 


map the correct route between fictitious towns. Clever 10th-graders 


who marked the right answer (C) traveled from Mayri, went through 


Clay and Lee and ended up in Turno. Eureka! Mary K. Letourneau, 
the elementary school teacher who seduced her 13-year- Fe 
old former student and later had two children by him, 

one while she was serving time for her misdeeds. 

Washington's state superintendent of public education 

called the prank sophomoric and has begun an investigation. 
Unfortunately for those who answered correctly, the question will no 
longer be counted in the final score. 
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Partying with Women in Pink Slips 


Y NOW, MOST OF US HAVE STOPPED GLOATING 
shamelessly at the sight of 2l-year-old ex- 
millionaires begging for jobs. Not me. So I went 
to a pink-slip party, where the laid off gather at 
bars to drink $3 Bud Lights and tequila shots and 
stand in line to chat up recruiters. I was going 

there strictly to mock. 

Pink-slip parties have become regular events over the past 
year in San Francisco, New York City, 
Seattle, Atlanta, Philadelphia, Denver 
and Tel Aviv, Israel, where losing a 
job is actually the most pleasant type 
of firing taking place in that country. 
Back in March, I tried to go to one in 
Manhattan thrown by a group of 
Web consultants called the Hired 
Guns, but when I showed up at Rebar 
at 8 p.m. I found two guys with power 
tools and surgeon’s masks taking the 
place apart. You don’t have to be Alan 
Greenspan to know the economy is in 
trouble when pink-slip parties go under. 

A month later, I headed to the party’s 
new location, Hush, which employed a 
velvet-rope-wielding bouncer who let guests 
in only if they said the words “pink-slip party”—making him the 
only doorman in the world trying to weed out the successful and 
well dressed. Upon entering, I was confronted by the two sure 
signs that a party won’t be fun: most of the guests had just been 
fired, and everyone was forced to wear a wristband. Pink glow 
bands were given to the unemployed, green to recruiters and 
blue to “supportive friends.” I liked to think of blue as “willing 
to sleep with the unemployed.” 











I don’t know how many of you have been to parties where 
the hosts have hired professional comics, but it kind of kills that 
“just chillin’” atmosphere. The woman doing stand-up was 3 
Lynn Harris, a friend of mine who was laid off from the Oxy- 3 
gen network. While she was performing, a news team from = 
Oxygen was filming a story on a woman’s search for a new job. 
Also, Lynn’s boyfriend dumped her, and her dog died. “Maybe 
countrymusic.com is hiring,” she said. I laughed the deep, 
hard laugh of a man who feels really bad for his friend. 

Eager to get away from a friend 
who needed my support, I wrapped a 
pink glow stick around my wrist and 
waited for the recruiters to approach. 
None did. So after an hour, I walked 
up to Kenji Mitsuka, a producer at 
Drumbeat Digital, a Web develop- 
ment company. I asked Kenji if he 
could hook me up with a writing job. Af- 
ter listening to my qualifications, he 
asked me if I could write insurance 
brochures. I told him I could try, if Aetna 
didn’t mind insurance brochures with 
penis jokes in them. Then he said, “You 
don’t have any health-care experience, do 
you?” I said no. “How about proposal writing?” he asked. 

“I mostly write about myself,” I explained. “Got any open- 
ings for that?” He told me that just minutes before he had 
been approached by a sex columnist from the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Gazette with the same skill set. Although I was excited to | 
hear that someone else was writing about me for a living, I 
couldn’t help worrying that when my editors finally wake up 
and trade me for Tucker Carlson and a liberal to be named 
later, I’m going to have to read up on this health-care thing. m 








ECO-RAGE OF THE WEEK HERE & THERE 


SCORCHED EARTH He made himself an 
easy target for environmentalists by 
going soft on CO, and arsenic, but 
President Bush has become a sawier 
woodsman. Last week the President 
faked left and installed Clinton-era 
regulations preventing road building 
and logging on about 60 million acres 
of national forest. The catch: he will 
give local authorities the power to bend 
these rules on a case-by-case basis, 
effectively negating the rules before putting them in place. 
Most of the land in question is in the West, including Alaska’s 
Tongass, which has the most pending permits for logging. 
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Which one’s fitter 


than ever, changed its name, 


and doesn’t bark? 


wore oe 
wom: , ek ax ; Light" just got fitter. 
A: Only “C” is correct. With more vitamins than ever, calcium, active Just8 


cultur d that sam nderful taste, Dannon Light® i ight ‘n Fit” ‘ 
ultures, and that same wondertul taste, on Light® is now Light ‘n Fit CSE «~~ dornon com 


©2001 The Dannon Company, inc. 
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MILESTONES | 


RETIRING. LOUIS J. FREEH, 51, as direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; two years short of his full 10-year 
term; in Washington. With college tu- 
ition for his six sons in mind, the former 
judge plans to pursue higher-paying 
employment in the private sector. 


RECOVERING. GEORGE HARRISON, 58, 
former Beatle; from lung-cancer surgery 
at the Mayo Clinic; in Tuscany, Italy. 


AILING. RYAN O'NEAL, 60, actor who 
starred in such films as Barry Lyndon and 
What's Up, Doc?; with leukemia; in Los 
Angeles. Ryan got an Oscar nomination in 
1970 for Love Story, in which his charac- 
ter’s wife dies of leukemia. 


supermodel 
Girl spokeswoman; in a 
™ car accident; in Atlanta. 
The driver of the car in 

which she was a 


when he reached to answer a cell 
phone. Taylor suffered severe liver 
damage and was in critical condition. 


INDICTED. A. ALFRED TAUBMAN, 76, 
and SIR ANTHONY TENNANT, 71, former 
chairmen of auction houses Sotheby's 
Holdings Inc. and Christie’s Interna- 
tional, respectively; for colluding to fix 
auction commission rates charged to 
sellers, totaling $400 million over six 
years; in New York City. 





INJURED. NIKI TAYLOR, 26, 
and Cover | 


DAVE MARTIN—AP 
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, CONVICTED. THOMAS 
BLANTON JR., 62, former 
Ku Klux Klansman; of 
first-degree murder; for 
the 1963 bombing of a 
Baptist church that killed 
four black girls; in Birmingham, Ala. Af- 
ter listening to secretly recorded FBI au- 
diotapes of Blanton telling his wife 
about “the bomb” and attending Klan 
meetings “to make the bomb,” it took a 
jury about two hours to convict him. 


DIED. CLIFF HILLEGASS, 83, creator of 
Cliffs Notes, the series of brief study 
guides to literature cherished by stu- 
dents; in Lincoln, Neb. His first was a 
summary of Hamlet in 1958. 


V DIED. BABU CHHIRI, 35, former yak 
herder turned legendary Sherpa guide; « 
after slipping into a crevasse while taking - 
photos at 20,400 ft.; on Mount Everest. 2 
Last year Chhiri set the record for the & 
fastest ascent of Everest, summiting ® 
the 29,035-ft. peak from the base 
camp at 17,552 ft. in 16 hr. 
56 min. Most people 
make the trek in 
two to four days. 
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DIED. ANDY PHILLIP, 79, 
University of Illinois Whiz 
Kid who graduated to five- 
time NBA All-Star and 
Hall of Fame guard; of 

' heart failure; in Rancho 
Mirage, Calif. Hailed as one of the great- 
est passers of his time, Phillip was the first 
to make 500 assists in a season. 


DIED. JOHN P. SCANLON, 66, crisis man- 
ager and p.r. spinmeister whose clients 
included Jesse Jackson, former Sotheby's 
chairman A. Alfred Taubman and former 
Senator Bob Kerrey; in New York City. 
Scanlon also represented cps in the 
Westmoreland libel suit and Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco in its attempt to dis- 
credit whistle blower Jeffrey Wigand. 


DIED. MEYER FRIEDMAN, 90, cardiolo- 
gist who helped coin the term Type A 
behavior in the 1950s and posited that 
uptight, high-stress people were more 
prone than mellow types to heart 
attacks; in San Francisco. Friedman’s 
writings included three scholarly books 
on coronary- 
artery dis- 
7" ease, as well 
as the wide- 
ly read Type 
A Behavior 
and Your 
Heart (1974) 
and more 
than 500 


¥ articles. 








5. Rep. James 
Traficant, who was 
indicted on Friday, 
often ends 
speeches with: 

a) “Invest in ADM!” 
b) “Beam me up!" 
c) “Toss me a shiv!” 
d) “I can't sit down!” 
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By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Ellin Martens, Benjamin Nugent, Alex Smith, Sora Song, Heather Tesoriero and Josh Tyrangiel 
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TODAY 








TOMORROW TOYOTA 





Think up new excuses for "The dog ate my alarm clock.” 
being late to work “My long-lost uncle dropped in for tea.” 
“A squirrel short-circuited the garage door.” 


There will always be plenty of excuses for 
not getting to work on time. But in the 
_ future, traffic may not be one of them. 


vehicles automatically 
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“space shield,’ Donald 


et Rien e: 


When it comes to the new 


NATION 
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Rumsfeld is both architect and 


evangelist. Will his idea fly? 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 





O ONE IS AS FAMILIAR WITH THE 
frustrations of building mis- 
sile defenses as Secretary of 
Defense Donald Rums- 

feld. Back in 1975, when 
Rumsfeld was Gerald 
Ford’s Defense Secre- 
tary—he’s the only person to have 

held the job twice—he inherited the 
Pentagon’s first attempt at a missile- 
defense shield, the $25 billion Safeguard 
system, designed to protect 150 Minute- 
man missiles dotting North Dakota. 

But cost and technology woes plagued 
Safeguard. Rumsfeld, a onetime G.0o.P. 
Congressman from Illinois, knew it. Even 
worse, the Soviets were rendering Safe- 
guard useless by putting multiple war- 
heads atop each of their missiles. After 
three months as Defense Secretary, 
under orders from Congress, Rums- 
feld shut it down. Safeguard’s ghostly 
remains still litter the prairie just south of 
the Canadian border. 

So, last week, when Rumsfeld, three 
months into his second tour of duty as De- 
fense chief, launched an offensive to build 





STAR WARS, THE SEQUEL 
Minuteman missiles, right, fire both 


interceptors and targets in missile- 
defense tests. Rumsfeld, left, 
watches Bush's speech 
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another missile defense, it was a surprising 
new chapter. And when President Bush 
stepped to the microphone at the Nation- 
al Defense University and declared his 
unswerving commitment to the costly and 
controversial project, “Rummy,” as old 
friends call him, stood by proudly. He had 
reason to beam. After all, Bush was read- 
ing from Rumsfeld’s script. As head of a 
1998 panel weighing the ballistic-missile 
threat faced by the U.S., Rumsfeld had 
helped build political pressure for just 
the kind of shield that Bush was pro- 
posing. In the quarter-century since 
he had put Safeguard out of its mis- 
ery, Rumsfeld had become con- 
vinced that national missile de- 
fense was not only technologically 
possible but also essential to Amer- 
ica’s national security. He had be- 
come its chief architect, salesman 
and even evangelist. 

But will Rummy’s gambit pay 
off? Missile-shield backers criticized 

the Clinton Administration for lacking 
the political will to construct such a sys- 
tem. Their tone suggested that the project 
could be accomplished simply by ponying 
up the money and jawboning U.S. allies 
into accepting the inevitable. But the real- 
ity is that there is no shield at the ready. 
And because so many of the challenges as- 
sociated with missile defense are techno- 
logical—and may require years of trial- 
and-error development—simply pouring 
billions into such programs won't ensure 
success anytime soon. 

Building a missile shield is a challenge 
on a par with building the atom bomb and 
putting a man on the moon. But those chal- 
lenges were forged amid World War II and 
the cold war, when the White House, Con- 
gress and the public saw their achievement 
as high national priorities. There is no such 
consensus on national missile defense. De- 
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mocrats are balking. Even the c1’s latest 
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y * BIG-BUCKS 1 SPACE BASED 
threat analysis says the most likely threats F 
are not incoming missiles but rather such BLUEPRINT AVAILABLE: 2020, if then 


portable weapons of mass destruction as COST: $50 billion-$100 billion, for 
truck and suitcase bombs. 

The calendar isn’t any kinder to ; : 
dreams of a missile shield. The Clinton tech satellites, ships, planes and The crown jewel for any missile 
program—a ground-based system—is the “kill vehicles’—offers the best defense system, advocates say, is a 
nearest to being fielded, and it flunked two constellation of satellites armed with 
of its first three tests. The only other pos- ‘ : d lasers. They would scour the skies on 
sible national system on the drawing 7 missiles. But the latticework of their own—no need for mere 


A multilayered system—high- starters _ 


chance of destroying incoming 


board—an orbiting network of killer | national missile defense poses humans—detec Ung ed blasting 
satellites—won’t be ready until at least daunting technological bby my pe tn sir hy 6 oe 
2020. That’s why the Pentagon is scurry- : : PRESS se STMTEY BIST TOUTE 
ing to modify two systems now in devel- 7 challenges. Experts say even the EARLY- 
opment. The Navy’s ship-based missiles 7 cheapest layered system will WARNING 
and the Air Force s plane-based lasers 7 start at $100 billion and that SATELL 
were originally designed to take out i 
shorter-range missiles. But the military is systems deploying space-based 
grooming them to play major roles in a Fetes ecWere)tl (eo Merecime(oltie) cementite 
national missile-defense system aimed at/ 
ocean-crossing ICBMS. : : a 
So what’s Don Rumsfeld to do? Given ¥ branch of the military wants 
the constraints imposed by physics, fiscal 7 in on the action. Here’s how 
reality and foreign policy, the man who 
served as co-chair of Bob Dole’s failed 1996 
campaign will have to use Bill Clinton’s § work: 
system as his base. Pentagon officials say © 
Bush’s system will have to begin with Clin- 
ton’s ground-based system—a handful of 7 
missiles deployed as early as 2004—followed 
by more research into ship- and plane-based ] 
interceptors. Ultimately, missile-defensé 
advocates want the space-based lasers, 
ready to destroy missiles fired from any=) 
where at any time, bound for any place. | HOW IT 
Significantly, Bush didn’t mention WORKS 
space-based missile defense as a possible destroy enemy mis 
solution. But Rumsfeld did, alarming those Each satellite could down as many as 
who fear turning outer space into a battle-7 100 enemy missiles up to 2,500 miles 
field. More defensive layers mean fewer away without refueling 
missiles can leak through. The downside? A i 
layered system will cost more money, take Ld 
more time and generate more opposition 
from allies, foes and arms-control advo- 4 UPSIDE Protection for all, from all. The Pentagon 
cates. But adding space to the missile- predicts that 12 satellites could destroy 
defense recipe is part of Rumsfeld's brash | ENEMY 94% of incoming missiles, while a 24 
style, one that has led some Pentagon offi- MISSILE satellite system could eliminate virtually 
cials to dub him “the lean, mean, in-fighting ee all threats 
machine.” Rumsfeld, a former Navy pilot : 
and Princeton wrestling champ, relishes DOWNSIDE These extremely complex Air Force 
such skirmishes. He took command of the satellites must be small enough to be 
Pentagon with his own boarding party, a launched into orbit. Packing such a 
quiet team of trusted aides, and has begun punch into a small package won't be 
cloaking his plans to remake the military Soy 
behind heavy drapes of secrecy. 
Rummy and his posse have set up more 
than a dozen panels to quietly review the 
Pentagon from top to bottom. The uni- 
formed military, not surprisingly, is un- 
happy with the secrecy. “He’s breed- 
ing an atmosphere of distrust by not 
including the military in his delibera- 


And, not surprisingly, each 


the different layers would 


Space-based heat detectors would spy 


a launch and cue the lasers to track and 


sles early in flight 











(2) SEA BASED 


AVAILABLE: 2010 


COosT: $15 billion on top of $50 billion | 
already spent on Aegis ships 





Based aboard existing warships, this 
layer would be built by the Navy using 
improved versions of its Aegis radar 
and Standard missile. A fleet could 
protect wide sections of the globe. 
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NAVAL INTERCEPTOR MISSILE 





3)AIR BASED 


AVAILABLE: 2006 


COST: $6.4 billion for a seven-plane 
laser fleet 


4)>GROUND BASED 


AVAILABLE: By 2004, a small number 
of interceptors could be standing guard 


COST: $60 billion over 15 years 





The Air Force is also developing 
another boost-phase system, designed 
to shoot down missiles as they climb 
into space. In order to shoot down, Say, 
an Iraqi or a North Korean missile, the 
Pentagon would probably base the 
planes as close to those countries as 
possible. 


KILL VEHICLE 


Additional facilities and 


| This has been the Pentagon's missile 
| defense of choice for the past decade, 
| which is why it is the most ready to be 


TUT em Oleliccial@e)t-la\-Mer-)|M(olm@-lele ls ar40) 0) 
missiles based in Alaska and North 
Dakota. 
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equipment would be needed 


AIRBORNE LASER 


HIGH-RESOLUTION RADAR 





Linked to space and ground radar, 
shipboard missiles would be fired at 
enemy missiles in midflight. Navy 
planners believe a modified Aegis radar 
system, originally designed to shoot 
down enemy airplanes and cruise 
missiles, could also detect and destroy 
long-range ballistic missiles. 


A sea-based system has mobility that a 


land-based system lacks, and is capable 
of quickly moving to troubled areas. 


There's concern inside the Pentagon that 
the planned nonexplosive kill vehicle 
which weighs less than 40 Ibs.—will be 
too small to destroy the enemy’s 
warheads. 


A sophisticated oxygen-iodine laser is 
crammed into the nose of a 747. 
Targeting a laser through many miles of 
air is challenging, so 324 quarter-inch 
pistons, each pulsating up to 1,000 
times per sec., control the laser's focus 
and allow it to kill the enemy missile. 


Destroying missiles early in flignt—before 
they have disgorged their warheads and 
decoys—dramatically simplifies the 
defender’s task. 


to support these systems 


COMMAND 
AND CONTROL 


# 





The interceptors, cued by satellites and 
long-range radar, would destroy enemy 
warheads as they streaked toward 
targets in the U.S. 


Even though it has failed two of its three 
tests, this is the Pentagon's ripest 
option. 





Beyond the amazing technology 


required, a fleet of laser-wielding 747s 
would be a tempting and vulnerable 
target. 


Because the 120-lb. interceptor carries 
no explosives—it destroys a missile 
simply by colliding with it—it must be 
extremely accurate. What's more, it 
must discriminate between warheads 
and decoys, which is no easy feat. And 
say goodbye to Europe and Japan. Only 
the U.S. and Canada would be protected 
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tions,” an admiral gripes privately. “He’s 
playing things too close to the vest, and 
that’s leading to errors.” Case in point, says 
the officer, is last week’s China flip-flop: 
Rummy’s Pentagon had announced an end 
to U.S. military contacts with the Chinese 
armed forces—and then reversed itself in a 
matter of hours, promising to review con- 
tacts on a case-by-case basis. The White 
House quickly said a Pentagon aide had 
misspoken, despite Rumsfeld’s reputation 
for running a disciplined operation. 


This U.S. 
interceptor 
missile is 
designed 
to take out 
anenemy — 
rocket in 








Rumsfeld rejects such bellyaching. 
“Not everybody's involved in everything 
that goes on,” he said last week. His famous, 
copyrighted “Rumsfeld's Rules,” some 150 
maxims for surviving in Washington are a 
mix of Peter Drucker and Yogi Berra, puts 
it succinctly: “If you are not criticized, you 
may not be doing much.” 

Rumsfeld’s return to power is all the 
more remarkable because he and the first 
President Bush were participants in a 25- 

| year rivalry. When Ford was hunting for a 


PrP UNITED STATES Topdoginthe nuclear pack, the U.S. set off the 
world’s first bomb in 1945, and has done more testing since than the rest of the 


world combined. Under an international treaty, the U.S. stockpile 
world's largest, will dwindle to 3,500 deployed warheads by 200 


which is the 


ARSENAL: 


7,200 deployed warheads (Allies Britain and France have more than 600.) 


The cold war superpower's stockpile has shrunk considerably 


Moscow is aiming for 3,500 by 2003 


and would be going faster if not for limited 


funds. All nuclear weapons stationed in Kazakhstan, Ukraine and Belarus have been 
returned. ARSENAL: 6,400 deployed warheads 


The country maintains a bare-bones arsenal, but tucked deep in the 
mountains of central China are about 20 missiles capable of reaching the U.S. The 
rest could hit Japan, Russia or India. ARSENAL: Around 300 warheads 


Pr INDIA AND PAKISTAN NewDeblhi fought a losing war against Beijing 
in 1962, and a China nuke buildup would trigger an Indian response in kind, which in 
turn would trigger a Pakistani one. New Delhi and Islamabad, which have fought 
numerous wars, are believed to have 50 and 25 warheads, respectively. 


>» OTHERS? North Korea may have enough plutonium for one or two 
warheads, although its missiles cannot yet hit the continental U.S. The Middle East, 


meanwhile 


is full of nascent nuclear powers. Iraq could have warheads by 2010. 


Iran is believed to be on the brink of developing a warhead. And some observers 
believe Israel may already have a couple of hundred nuclear weapons. 
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Vice President, it was Rumsfeld who 
pushed Bush the elder all the way to Bei- 
jing—and out of the running. Rumsfeld 
wanted the Veep job, but Nelson Rocke- 
feller got it. When Rockefeller was cut from 
the G.o.P. ticket in 1976, Rumsfeld, again 
seeking the spot, maneuvered Bush over to 
the cia. Bob Dole got to be running mate. 
Rumsfeld made a brief and furtive run for 
the No. 2 spot in 1980 under Reagan and 
considered the nomination eight years lat- 
er—losing both times to Bush. Rumsfeld put 
aside his ambitions for political power and 
chose to make millions running pharma- 
ceutical giant G.D. Searle & Co.; General 
Instrument Corp., a television-and-cable- 
technology company; and Gilead Sciences 
Inc., a drug firm. His return to Washington 
was engineered by Dick Cheney, a protégé 
Rumsfeld had helped make chief of staff in 
Ford’s White House. 

While Rumsfeld’s shop faces the chal- 
lenge of building the shield, it is the na- 
tion’s diplomats spreading out over the 
world who face the equally arduous task of 
selling it overseas. This week deputies at 
the State and Defense departments and 
the National Security Council will jet to 
foreign capitals to peddle Rumsfeld's 
shield. It won't be easy. Washington's allies 
and its foes have grown accustomed to 
dealing with a world larded with nuclear 
weapons. During the cold war, the Anti- 
ballistic Missile Treaty of 1972 ensured that 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union would re- 
main naked to the other’s atomic wrath. 
While the logic of such mutual assured de- 
struction was ghoulish, it did have one 
thing going for it: it worked. 

Still, there are some signs that Bush 
may carry the day. British officials in Tony 
Blair's government have made receptive 
noises about missile defense. Indeed, the 
bipolar world is gone, the threat of rational 
superpowers replaced by rogue states or 
terrorists. The Bush team plainly views the 
ABM Treaty as a relic. Secretary of State 
Colin Powell has told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that “it may be nec- 
essary, ultimately, to walk out of the ABM 
Treaty and abrogate our responsibilities.” 
Bush says he is willing to reduce the U.S.’s 
7,200 nuclear weapons quickly and unilat- 
erally to entice both allies and such poten- 
tial foes as China and Russia into embrac- 
ing a more defensive strategic balance. 

Rumsfeld’s rhetoric, designed to be 
calming, has some nations concerned. 
“This isn’t the old Star Wars idea of a shield 
that will keep everything off of everyone in 
the world,” Rumsfeld told the Senate 
Armed Services Committee during confir- 
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mation hearings in January. “It is some- 
thing that in the beginning stages is de- 
signed to deal with handfuls of these things | 
and persuade people that they’re not going 
to be able to blackmail and intimidate the 
U.S. and its allies.” That phrase—“in the 
beginning stages”—vexes China and Rus- 
sia. Both fear that a U.S. missile shield, 
once built, will continue to expand until it 
is robust enough to thwart attacks from 
anyone. 

Not surprisingly, China reacted most 
vehemently to the Bush-Rumsfeld speech, 
saying the U.S. “has violated the ABM 
Treaty, will destroy the balance of interna- 
tional security forces and could cause a 
new arms race.” Beijing knows even the 
initially modest system proposed by Clin- 
ton—a fleet of 100 missiles designed to 
knock out as many as 25 warheads from the 
heavens—could render obsolete their 20 
single-warhead, long-range missiles, which 
can reach the West Coast of America. Once 
that system is in place, Beijing’s leverage | 
with the U.S.—especially on the touchy 
topic of Taiwan—could be crippled. 

U.S. officials suggest that the only logi- | 
cal way around China’s opposition is for 
Washington and Beijing to agree, at least 
tacitly, to allow China to have enough | 
nukes to trump whatever missile shield the 
U.S. deploys. That won’t endear Bush and 
Rumsfeld to G.0.P. conservatives, but 
Washington insists the shield is not aimed 
at China anyway. “They may even double | 
the number” of their missiles aimed at the | 
U.S., Powell told the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Other government arms 
experts believe a U.S. missile shield could 
trigger a tenfold increase in Chinese mis- 
siles aimed at the U.S. China’s push for 
more weapons would act only as a spur to 
India, which might feel compelled to in- 
crease its arsenal to keep pace with its his- 
torical nemesis. And that could then push 
Pakistan, India’s avowed foe, to build more 
nuclear weapons. 

Meanwhile, Moscow’s reaction was 
surprisingly mild. “It is hard not to agree 
with the President of the United States that 
the world is changing rapidly and new 
threats are appearing,” President Vladimir 
Putin said. “We must counter these threats 
with well-thought actions.” The calm de- 
meanor is in keeping with his attempt to 
project Russia, impoverished as it is, as 
America’s strategic peer. Russian officials 
also acknowledge they won't mind if the 
U.S. pumps hundreds of billions of dollars 
into a scheme they think will never work. 

The Bush Administration coddled the 
European allies in the days leading up to 








last week's speech, sharing its content and 
having Bush phone leaders with sneak pre- 
views. The allies appreciated the vague- 
ness of the speech because it hinted that 
they may be able to influence the shield’s 
final shape. The key to Europe’s opposition 
is the lack of an ABM Treaty successor. If 
the ABM pact collapses, it must be replaced 
“only by better ones or more effective 
ones,” German Foreign Minister Joschka 
Fischer said after Bush’s speech. “We don’t 
want there to be a new arms race.” Playing 


DICK AND RUMMY 
Rumsfeld and Cheney bonded as Ford 


staff members. Sixtysomething 
conservatives, they're as tight as ever 





their traditional roles, the British gave the 
strongest support to the Bush plan, and 
the French were the most opposed. “The 
Americans seem to think that if they just 
pound us over the head with their posi- 
tion enough times, we'll finally see the 
light,” a French Defense Ministry official 
said. 

Overseas concerns may influence just 
what layers Bush decides to deploy. The 
land-based plan is the selfish option. Even 
when expanded to two sites—Alaska and 
North Dakota, under current plans—the 
shield would protect only the U.S. and 
Canada. That would be particularly grat- 
ing to nations like Britain and Denmark. 
After all, Washington wants them to per- 
mit the U.S. to make modifications to 
radar on their territory that is required to 
protect the U.S.—but not them—from mis- 
sile attack. 

The Navy’s system has different com- 
plications. A missile-killing warship would 


have to be close to the enemy-rocket 
launch, sitting in international waters just 
off the coast of North Korea, for example. 
But if the rocket blasted off too far inland— 
from deep inside China, Iran, Iraq or Rus- 
sia, for example—the Navy interceptor 
would be unable to catch it. That short- 
coming pleases Moscow and Beijing, 
which would be beyond the ship-based 
system’s reach. 

There are cracks in the Administration’s 
support for missile defense. Contrary to pub- 


lic perception, the U.S. military is not gung- 
ho on the idea. Budget plans now floating in- 
side the Pentagon call for boosting missile- 
defense spending about $1 billion, or 20%, a 
year to more than $5 billion annually. But 
that’s not nearly enough to build Bush’s sys- 
tem, which could top $200 billion. Military 
leaders fear their planes, tanks and ships 
would have greater utility against future 
threats than a missile shield. And Powell, re- 
flecting his military background and his new 
post, is cooler to missile defense than the 
hawkish Rumsfeld. 

For his part, Rummy seems assured 
that he has the President’s ear. At a recent 
weekend retreat to Camp David in the 
Maryland mountains, when the President 
and his entourage were headed off for a 
movie in the grounds’ comfortable, couch- 
lined theater, Rumsfeld skipped the flick 
and thereby a chance to buddy up to the 
President. He shocked younger Bush aides 
by returning to his small cabin to catch up 
on some paperwork. Only the truly confi- 
dent Washington player would have made 
such a choice. —With reporting by Jay 
Branegan, Massimo Calabresi, James Carney and 
Michael Duffy/Washington, Matthew Forney/ 
Beijing, Paul Quinn-Judge/Moscow and Thomas 
Sancton/Paris 
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He Makes a Village 


As the Winter Olympics approach, Utah begins a 
crackdown on its polygamous subculture 


By TERRY MCCARTHY PARTOUN 


OM GREEN POINTS TO THE PICTURES OF 

his 26 children and five wives above 

the kitchen table and says, “That is my 

brag wall.” At 52, Green is not ready 
to stop bragging. Three more children are 
on the way. A self-proclaimed “fundamen- 
talist Mormon,” Green lives with his exten- 
sive family in the remote desert of western 
Utah. He believes he is carrying out God’s 
will with his polygamous lifestyle. 


David Leavitt, prosecuting attorney of 


local Juab County, has a different view. He 
thinks “the practice of polygamy hurts so- 
ciety,” and is taking Green to court on four 
counts of bigamy next week. He has also 
charged Green with child rape and crimi- 
nal nonsupport of one of his children, 
charges that will be dealt with separately. 
Green’s marital record is certainly unusu- 
al. One of his wives, Linda, was 13 when he 
impregnated her; she is the subject of 
the child-rape charge. The other four 
wives are two pairs of sisters. Green 
has also been married in the past to 
two of his wives’ mothers. The wives 
help Green with his job telemarketing 
magazine subscriptions. 

Green’s case has divided Utah, 
where polygamy, although banned a 
century ago by both the state and its 


THE KIDS attend a local school with 
children of other polygamous families 


30 





dominant religious group, the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, is 
nonetheless still widely practiced. The last 
bigamy trial was held in the 1950s, and to- 
day an estimated 30,000 to 50,000 people 
live in polygamous households in Utah. 
But Green’s wives were particularly young 
when he married them—14 to 16. And un- 
like most polygamists, who live discreetly, 
Green has been vocal in his support of plur- 
al marriage. An interview he gave in 1999 to 
nBC’s Dateline spurred Leavitt to begin the 
investigation that led to the filing of charges. 

Green’s critics accuse him of exploiting 
his wives. “The women were children when 
he married them and took them to bed,” says 
Vicky Prunty, director of Tapestry Against 
Polygamy, a group made up mostly of former 
wives of polygamous marriages. “These girls 
were indoctrinated when they were very 
little—they didn’t have any other choices.” 

But Green says his wives, all of whom 





THE FIVE WIVES are standing by their man 

and want the right to live together as a family 
come from polygamous families, are just 
following the original tradition of Mor- 
monism. Says he: “Mormons say polygamy 
is immoral and wrong, but their church was 
founded by polygamists. That is hypocrisy.” 

As they go about their daily chores, 
cooking and cleaning for the equivalent of 
five basketball teams’ worth of children, 
Green’s wives appear to have no regrets at 
marrying so young. “I feel I gained. It is 
better than being a teenager hanging out in 
a mall or getting pregnant without a hus- 
band,” says Hannah, 23. 

Green was born in Salt Lake City. He 
was brought up a Mormon, and did two 
years of missionary work for the church in 
Indiana and Michigan before returning to 
Utah to study church history. “It was then 
I saw polygamy had not been abandoned; 
it just went underground,” he says. For 
proclaiming his belief in polygamy, Green 
underwent a four-hour excommunication 
trial in 1980. “For them it was a ticket to 
hell,” Green says. “I saw it as a graduation.” 

Evicted from a trailer park in Salt Lake 
City for being polygamous, Green moved to 
the Snake Valley desert in 1995. His family 
lives in a complex of battered trailers sur- 
rounded by wrecked cars and used tires. It 
is 100 miles to the nearest hospital or gro- 
cery store and 55 miles to the nearest 
blacktop road. At the local school, in Partoun, 
80% of the children come from polygamous 
families. Green’s 25 children—one boy died 
in a house fire in 1997—are between 2% and 
14 years old. For study and play they are di- 
vided into five teams, A to E. “And the F team 
is well under way,” says Green, grinning. The 
wives divide up duties according to a week- 
ly roster. One wife has to cook all day to feed 
the 31 family members. Linda, 28, is the se- 
nior wife and has charge of scheduling which 
wife goes over to spend the night in Green’s 
trailer, set a little apart from the others. 

The publicity comes at an awkward 
time as the state gears up for next winter's 
Olympics, to be held in Salt Lake City. 
Some fear the polygamy trial could tarnish 
Utah’s name internationally. Green is 
not above poking fun at the state’s 
dilemma. “We even thought we would 
set up a polygamy booth at the airport 
and sell T shirts with pictures of my 
wives inside the five Olympic rings.” 

Green is deliberately provocative. 
To persuade the jury that he has a lov- 
ing family, he intends to bring his en- 
tire clan into court. With feelings run- 
ning high in the case, Green needs all 
the support he can get. a 
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After 
surviving on 
rice, water 

Tale! 

whatever 
you could catch, 
enjoying 
milk’s 9 essential 
nutrients is 
quite 
a luxury. 
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“When Aisha 
Pa The G ift returned, it 
seemed like my birthday,” says 
Marie. Her husband, left, looks 


on. At right, a note from a still 
separated child in Guinea 
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Africa’s wars have dislocated 
thousands of children. Our 
writer Nadya Labi finds hope 
in one mother’s tale 


T IS A CUSTOM IN SOME PARTS OF 
Ke West Africa to plant a seed when 
a child is born. The seed is buried 
ey deep in the ground along with the 

umbilical cord. It takes root, slowly 
growing into the sturdiness of a co- 









conut or a mango or a kola-nut tree. 


The tree is the certificate that proves 

4 this child existed in this village. It is 

mets stability in a region that has been 
" a § = srrent by war for more than a decade. 


In its shade, no fighting, no hurt 
should come. 

In Coyah, a town in Guinea blessed 
with springs of the purest water, Ibra- 
him and Marie ignored the tradition. 
‘ Noles (eoiretilenumoltianualenceleiancnrelited plem olen 

cause Aisha was their first child and 

é they were distracted by worries. No one 

was buying the beds Ibrahim built, and 
a refugees from Liberia and Sierra Leone 
were spilling into the country, carrying 

with them tales of brutality. 
Life seemed full of grace nearly a 
# decade ago, when Ibrahim caught sight 
of a slim schoolgirl at the local academy. 
Marie carried herself with such ease 
that Ibrahim, 22 years eager, proposed 
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VicTIMS OF WAR 


Mariama Jalloh 


AGE: 14; HOME: SIERRA LEONE 
Mariama was raped at age 11. 
She was reunited with family in April. 


Some rebels took me and carried me 
from my house. My mother and father 
were there. The rebels had guns. They 
said because I'm beautiful and a girl. 
They took six of my half sisters also. | 
heard them yelling. 

| shouted. | was afraid. | started 
bleeding. My belly was hurting. It was 
one after the other. There were three of 
them. I can't remember how long it went 
on. | was dragged outside by the rebels 
and told to go away. They said go home, 
but I could not walk by then. | saw a 
gentleman in the streets who knew me. 
He took me on his back to my house. My 
mother and father took me to the doctor. 

Aweek later my big brother was killed. 
Rumors started flying that the rebels were 
cutting [off] hands. We started running to 
the national stadium. | began to be afraid. 
| didn't see my mother. | started thinking 
the rebels would catch me again. Since | 
couldn't find my parents, | started crying. | 
heard boats were going to Guinea. | took a 
pam-pam [a boat that can hold 150 to 200 
people}. The trip took two days. | didn't 
eat. | didn't drink. | didn’t sleep. When the 
boat landed, | had nobody. 


Lucy Jalloh 


AGE: 60ISH; HOME: SIERRA LEONE 
Lucy is a foster mother who has taken 
care of four refugee children. 


it was April 1991. I heard the rebels were 
coming. The town was panicked. | had a 
local restaurant, selling rice and sauce. 
Everyone was running. One boy came to 
where | was and sat beside the pot. Then 
three girls put down their baskets and 
came to me. | asked them, “What 
happened?” They said, “We came to sell 
leaves. Because of the problem on the 
ground, we would like you to take us 
wherever you want to go. We are little 
children.” Everybody headed to Guinea. 
This one here. She was this small [the 
size of a toddler). | take her to be the same 
as my own daughter. | don't want her to go 
far. We eat together. We take a bath 
together. She doesn't give me problems. 
| gave birth to six children, and five 
died. My breast milk was not good. | 
nursed them, and all five died. The first at 
birth, the second when it was crawling, 
the third began to walk ... The problem 
was my breasts. The last one, | pounded 
rice and gave her powdered rice with 
medicine. The way my belly hurt when | 
gave birth to my children. That's the 
same pain that this child's parent had. 





Separated children wait at the IRC transit center until a hint of their family is 


on the spot. She demurred at first, but 
later, over her guardian uncle’s opposi- 
tion, she married him. 

Marie began to grow full at the waist two 
years later. Secretly she hoped for a girl. The 
bellyache came and passed—the labor lasted 
not even an hour—and she called the baby 
Aisha. Aisha was a lively child with huge 
brown eyes and a flashing smile. She ate 
whatever Marie prepared, whether it was a 
stew of pounded cassava leaves or a soup of 
ground peanuts; but like all children, she 
loved sweets, and would charm her moth- 
er into buying her cakes at the market. She 
slept in the same bed with her mother, al- 
ways staying close. And when her little sis- 
ter came along, she nicknamed her Bobo. 

When Aisha was five, Marie left her 
daughter in the care of her husband’s aunt 
while she visited nearby Conakry for a few 
days. While she was away, a woman named 
Fatim appeared in the village. She told 
everyone that she was Marie’s sister and 
settled in. Then, the day Marie was to re- 
turn, Fatim roused Aisha, promising the 
child treats if she came along quietly. 
When the neighbors asked Aisha where 
she was going, she responded lightly, “I’m 
going to get some fried doughnuts.” 

Aisha didn’t return. It was the kind of 


| 








disappearance that is all too common in 
this part of West Africa, where war and 
chaos are as routine as the peace of an 
American suburb. Children disappear, 
sometimes kidnapped like Aisha by traders 
who sell them into slavery, sometimes split 
accidentally from their parents at refugee 
camps or nabbed by passing soldiers to join 
the fight. Thousands of children have been 
separated from their families by the civil 
war that started in Liberia in 1989, spread 
to Sierra Leone in 1991 and has now infect- 
ed Guinea. Children with no parents and 
no protection roam the streets of Conakry. 

The situation is worsening. Guinea be- 
came the battlefield last fall as rebels from 
all three countries attacked and burned the 
refugee camps that line the country’s south- 
ern borders. Everyone ran whichever way 
seemed away from the sounds of gunfire: 
south to Liberia, north to Guinea’s interior 
and south to Sierra Leone. The 460,000 
refugees, added to tens of thousands of new- 
ly displaced natives, amounted to a crisis. 

The refugees in Parrot’s Beak, a region 
in southeastern Guinea that borders Sierra 
Leone, inhabit a lush tropical splendor that 
belies encroaching danger. The Revolu- 
tionary United Front, the rebels in Sierra 
Leone who mutilate civilians to instill fear— 
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found. Below, a letter from Prince, a Liberian 
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double arm amputations are a favored tac- 
tic—may be approaching if U.N. troops 
push them to the north. The U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees is in the 
process of transferring refugees by truck- 
loads to Guinea’s interior—an ambitious 
plan that is sure to tear apart more families. 
“You cannot avoid separation,” says Alfonse 
Munyanza, who works for the agency. “You 
can minimize it, but there is no exodus that 
is done with people smiling.” There are 
things that can be done by donors in other 
countries to help stitch these families back 
together (see following story). But for now, 
West Africa is filled with parents and chil- 
dren searching desperately for one another. 








When the bad woman came for Aisha, 
she didn’t understand what had hap- 
pened. One day there was food and Bobo 
and Mamma, braiding her hair, washing 
her, cuddling her. And then nothing ex- 
cept angry shouts in a strange tongue and 
hard hands. Hands that landed on her 
backside and her face, hitting her if she 
cried or walked too slowly or asked for 
food or just because. She walked with the 
woman, who talked about doughnuts that 
never appeared for a very long time. She 
walked and walked until she ended up in 
a strange place where no one spoke Susu 
and no one looked familiar. She spent her 
days cleaning and helping with domestic 
tasks. The time passed. 

Then they started walking again. The 
woman took her to a store with big bales of 
dried fish and posters of a big man ina yellow 
robe, the President. They went to sleep and 
woke to an angry man shouting. He didn’t 
want them dozing on his fish. The angry man 
took them to another place and told them 
to sleep there. Then the bad woman left. 

Aisha tried to keep quiet so the bad 
woman wouldn’t come back. She stayed 
with the angry man and his wife and chil- 
dren. She began to feel very bad and hot all 
over. She didn’t eat. She didn’t play. She 
just kept very quiet in the corner. 


A CHILD WITHOUT AN 
identity cannot be 
found. In the refugee 
camps and the streets of 
Guinea there is no tree 
that locates a child and 
acts as an address. It is 
for humans to find the 
roots of a lost child. 

After Aisha’s dis- 
appearance, Marie re- 
fused to eat for a week. 
Ibrahim went to all the 

mosques in the area, offering 
sacrifices for his daughter’s return. He 
gave a bag of kola nuts and 5,000 Guine- 
an francs to each mosque that he visited. 
He asked all the local radio stations to 
publicize Aisha’s disappearance. After six 
months and six mosques, he ran out of 
money and hope. Marie, for her part, be- 
lieved her daughter had died. 

The International Rescue Committee 
specializes in this kind of detective work 
from the other end of the equation—start- 
ing with the child. Since 1999 it has identi- 
fied more than 1,600 separated children in 
Guinea. “The family is the best guarantor 
for the protection of these children,” says 
Jacqueline Botte, the country program di- 
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Mohamed Kamara 


AGE: 17; HOME: SIERRA LEONE 
Mohamed was kidnapped by Sierra 
Leonean rebels and made to kill. 


Y SOLDIER 


everywhere. My 
mother was sleeping deeply. She didn’t 
wake up. | tried to move her, but she was 
too fat. | woke my stepfather, but it was 
too late. The fire was inside the room. | 
ran away. 

Lieutenant “Cuthand” took me. He 
said | should join them. He caught me 
and drugged me with brown-brown [a 
form of cocaine]. | felt bad. Then they 
gave me a gun. They gave me an ax. | cut 
off hands. | killed. Many times. | thought 
about my mom. My eyes were red, and! 
wasn't feeling good, but | kept on 
destroying. | kept thinking about my 
mother. When | thought about her, ! 
would cry remembering all the things she 
did for me. She paid my school fees and, 
when | was sick, took me to the hospital. 
Anything | wanted, my mother gave me. 

I was afraid. Lieutenant “Blood” told 
me if | didn't cut off people's hands, then 
my own hand would be cut off. I cut off 
the ear and gave the ear to the person to 
eat instead of killing the person. | didn’t 
want to do it, but when I turned around 
the other guys were looking at me. The 
people ate the ears. No one refused 
because | had a gun. | was with the 
rebels for four years. 

Last year | escaped from the port in 
Freetown. | saw friends from school. ! 
tore off my uniform. They asked me for 
money. | didn’t have any. | said that! 
would bail out water for them. That's 
how I came to Guinea. | stayed in the 
streets with my friends. | didn't eat. | 
didn’t wash. | begged for drink. When | 
came here [to an IRC center in Conakry], 
| have forgotten those things, thanks be 
to God. 

I don't feel guilty. But the side 
effects of the drugs bother me. My head 
hurts when the sun is hot and | think 
about it. 
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Two sisters, after the International Committee of the Red Cross flew them to Freetown to reunite with their mom 


rector for child tracing. If no biological rel- 
atives can be found, the rc places the chil- 
dren with foster families or, as a last resort, 
at a transit center. But blood and memory 
exert a special pull. Kids separated from 
their families for as long as 10 years want to 
go home—home to the community of their 
earliest remembrance. 

The journey back usually begins at a 
mosque or a church or a camp, when the 
names of children—and whatever scraps of 
information can be ascertained—are read 
over a loudspeaker. At an outdoor mosque 
in Conakry on a recent Friday, an IRC 
worker, Sheku Conteh, intoned the names 
of some 30 children. A lizard scurried up a 
tree whose base was ringed with well-worn 
plastic sandals and sneakers, while a 
woman performed her ablutions with a 
kettle. The men stood barefoot on a 
makeshift dais; women wearing scarves on 
their heads sat on the ground behind them; 
all listened intently. “If you don’t know 
anything, it’s O.K.,” Conteh blared out. 
“But if you know something, anything, 
about this child, this is a big, big blessing.” 

The blessing of a reunion begins with 
the business of tiny scraps. A man faintly 
recalls the name of a child and thinks he 
might know the family. A woman remem- 
bers seeing a child with bright eyes head- 
ing off with that woman who sold cassava 
leaves. And with this small scrap, the Rc 
teams begin to try to undo a heartbreak. 
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Desperate children scribble their pleas 
anywhere, even on an old magazine card 
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The work is painstaking, as it takes days 
and perhaps weeks to check out every lead. 
By the time Esther Touré, an irc work- 
er, collected Aisha in Kissidougou, in south- 
eastern Guinea, the child was running a 
fever from malaria. She barely spoke except 
at night, when she would cry out in her 
nightmares and wet her bed. She had been 
found only because the storekeeper with 
whom she had been abandoned called the 
local police. Amid the tidal wave of refugees 
moving from place to place, Aisha had been 
parked for a crucial moment in the vicinity 
of someone who cared enough to help her. 
Esther took Aisha back to Guéckédou, 
about an hour’s drive south, where she and 
her family spoke Susu. She gave Aisha pep- 
permints to gain her trust. Finally, one day 
Esther asked, “Who is your mother?” and 
Aisha responded, “My mother is Marie.” 
The word went out. On the radio sta- 
tions in Kindia, Forécariah and Coyah, 





every place in Guinea where Susu is spo- 
ken, the announcement was made that a 
young girl named Aisha whose mother 
was Marie had been found. Ibrahim’s 
brother Mamadouba heard the news. He 
went to the station to look at the accom- 
panying picture of the girl. It was Aisha. 

The family sent Mamadouba, the most 
educated of them all, to Guéckédou with a 
family picture of Aisha, her birth certificate 
and Marie’s identification card. As he ap- 
proached Esther’s house, Mamadouba saw 
Aisha eating at the table and shouted her 
name. She continued eating. He showed 
Esther the papers, but she was wary. Why 
didn’t the girl respond? She refused to let 
him take Aisha. He wept in disappointment. 

Marie and Ibrahim were desperate. 
They pressed the irc for Aisha’s return. Es- 
ther decided to bring Aisha to Coyah to find 
out if Aisha’s mother had truly been located. 

This time there could be no mistake. As 
the IRC jeep approached the yard, Marie 
flew to meet it. She rushed for her daugh- 
ter with no thought of the metal tonnage 
heading toward her. She raced to the vehi- 
cle and slammed into its door as it braked 
to a halt. So as not to be knocked over, Es- 
ther took Aisha out the other side. 

Aisha began to run. She met Marie’s 
waiting arms and cried, “Oh, N’Gah.” Oh, 
my mother. 

Weeping, Marie responded, “Woh, 
M’Deeh.” Oh, my daughter. i.) 
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THE $111 R 


YOU CAN HELP IDENTIFY AND CARE FOR CHILDREN 
. around the world who are separated from their | 
a parents. By contributing a kit, you will be pro- 
viding basic survival materials—such as clothing, ¥ 
blankets and cooking equipment—that will 
address the immediate needs of these children. 
And you will help pay for the effort to link them back to their families. The easiest 
way to donate: netaid.org. But you can also call 1-877-REFUGEE ext. 100, or send 
a check to Netaid.org Foundation, 336 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 


netaid.org 








REUNIFICATION KIT 


You can help identify and re- 
unite children with their fami- 
lies. This kit—the contents are 
on netaid.org—was construct- 
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SAFE-HAVEN KIT 





You can help children living on 
the streets of Brazzaville, 
Congo. The children are cared 
for at a drop-in youth center 








while their families are 
searched for 


ed by the International Rescue 
Committee. It 
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families and be- 


dren and tracing their families 
while creating an environment 
in which they can learn and 

live free from fear. Price: $122 


gin reunification. The kits will 
be used in war-torn West Africa 
and East Timor. Price: $111 











replicated around the world with your help—and much hard work 
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You can help separated children continue to learn 
even while they await reunification. Schooling is an 
essential way to reduce the trauma of the refugee 
experience, and it's a crucial part of ending the cycle 
of poverty that afflicts many in West Africa. Your kit 
will open a place in schools to some of the 9,000 
separated children in Guinea. Price: $28 


By contributing to one of these kits, you can help a 
160 refugee mother and her children make the transition 

| to new lives and homes in the U.S. Your contribution 

| wumeer or ‘Will provide these families, which have been uprooted 
MOTHERS AND Dy trouble around the world, with the skills they need 
CHILDREN TO to become self-sufficient. Price: $125 to sponsor a 
ASSIST mother, $175 for a child 












the family-reunification project sell 
out, Netaid users will have the 


A Continuing Effort on AIDS 






opportunity to contribute to the 
In the Feb. 12 issue, TIME those who are afflicted. The AIDS effort instead. 
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Biotechno Ory 
a" 

is helping him 

otect the land 


and preserve his 


family’s heritage. 


“T'm raising a better SOY bean crop that 
helps me conserve the topsoil, keep 
my land produc tive and help this farm 
support future generations of my family.’ 


—Rod Gangw ish, farmer 


Biotechnology is helping Rod Gangw ish 
zrow a type of soybean that requires 
less tilling of the soil. That helps him 
preserve prec ious topsoil and produc e 
a crop with less impact on the land. 
Preserving topsoil today means a 
thriving farm for generations to come 

Biotechnology allows farmers to 
Cc hoose the est combination ot w ays to 
help grow their crops. It helps cotton 
farmers use fewer chemicals to protect 
their crops against c ertain pests. And, 
it's helping prov ide ways for dev eloping 
countries to better feed a grow ing 
population. And, in the furure, it can 
help farmers grow better quality, more 
nutritious food. 

Biotec hnology is also enhanc ing lives 
in other ways, helping to create more 
effective treatments for diseases such 
as leukemia and diabetes 

Biotechnology is helping create solu 
tions that are improv x lives today, 
and solutions that could improve our 
world tomorrow. lf you're interested in 
learning more, visit our Web site or call 
the number below for a free brochure 


about biotec hnology and ag ic ulture. 


COUNCIL FOR 
BIOTECHNOLOGY 
INFORMATION 
Y- 


good ideas are growing 


1-800-980-8660 


whybiotech.com 
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How about this weekend? Talk to the animals. 


School's over. Homework's done. 


It's time to get out and have some fun. 








Ride the waves. Eat ice cream every day. 


A great room and fabulous breakfasts are just the start of our 
weekend packages of fun-filled days and wild nights 


that will fit any family and won't break the bank. 


Trying to decide where you'll have the most fun? 
Sign up today for the AT&T WorldNet® Service i495 Offer 
and check out all the possibilities on the Internet. It's simple. 
Just call 1.800.686.6500 or visit www.att.net/marriott. 


For more information about our great weekend packages 


and to make your reservation, just call your travel agent 


or 1.800.847.4744 or visit marriott.com. 


C'mon, summer doesn't last forever. 


It's time for you to COme Out and play. 
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BUSINESS 





By FRANK GIBNEY JR. DEARBORN 


WILLIAM CLAY FORD JR. KNOWS IT WOULD 
have been easier to take the money and 
run. He’s a fourth-generation favored 
son of America’s first industrial family, 
aclan so ludicrously wealthy the mem- 
bers have their own accounting firm to 
manage their allowances. Life could 
easily have been a dividend-enriched 
affair of multiple parties, multiple man- 
sions and multiple marriages, the big 
challenges being to avoid alcoholism 
and choose the right charity boards. 
Instead, Bill Ford insisted on hav- 
ing a career at the family shop, Ford 
Motor Co., which is far more compli- 
cated than you would think. Any num- 
ber of times since the 1920s, the car- 
maker's professional managers have 
had to take the keys away from actual 
R F B F | — 








harm to the business. Ford, 44, became 
chairman in 1999 only after parrying 
the objection of his predecessor Alex 
Trotman, who didn’t care to see anoth- 
er Ford in the driver's seat—particu- 
larly this one. “I was a heretic,” Ford 
admits. “There were a lot of people 
saying, ‘Let's hope he doesn’t get too 
close to the real business.” 

Too late. Having grabbed the 
wheel, Ford the rich kid is driving 
Ford Motor down a radical path. A 
fiercely principled environmentalist 
and congenial company man, Ford is 
fomenting a revolution to transform 
the family firm—now a worldwide in- 
dustrial monster with $170 billion in 
annual sales—into a corporation that 
cares as much for consumers and the 
air they breathe as it does for its bottom 
line. And he’s doing it at a time when 
Ford Motor’s image is suffering from 
allegations that its Explorer models 
had design flaws that contributed to the 
failure of their Firestone tires, which 
have been implicated in 174 road deaths. 

Ford believes that by reconfigur- 
ing Ford Motor, he has a shot at rear- 
ranging the entire 21st century indus- 
trial landscape. “We have the ability 
to transform a great old-line company 
into a vital, global model of sustainable 
manufacturing,” he said recently in 
his office, gazing over the sprawling 
River Rouge factory complex that his 


FIRST HE BARGED INTO THE CHAIRMAN’S JOB. NOW BILL FORD Is PUSHINGA 
GREEN INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. IS THIS ANY WAY FOR AN HEIR TO BEHAVE? 
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great-grandfather Henry established in 
1917. “But we're on a continuum, and I 
don’t know if we ever declare victory.” 

In a sense, what Ford proposes is Ford 
Motor’s second revolution. Some of his 
ideals are eerily similar to those of his 


great-grandfather, an environmentalist 
and pre-eminent bird watcher who pio- 
neered the assembly line, the service sta- 
tion and, above all, the then heretical no- 
tion of a working wage. (And yes, the 
founder was also an anti-Semite and a 
union-busting tyrant who spied on his 
workers.) Henry Ford reinvented manu- 
facturing and changed the world. Bill Ford 
wants to go Henry one better by embrac- 
ing the notion of sustainability, or the 
idea that you can make things without 
damaging people and planets. In Ford’s 
case, this means creating worker-friendly, 
environmentally pure factories that make 
emissions-free cars. He hopes to kill off 
the carbon monoxide-spewing internal- 
combustion engine by the end of his reign. 

“Bill family values,” as they are called 
derisively by his detractors, don’t absolve 
the company of decades of enthusiastic 
polluting, during which Ford Motor’s top 
executives fought environmental regula- 
tors every step of the way. And Ford has 
been called a hypocrite for having benefit- 
ed from this corporate behavior. 

Yet the notion of the sustainable corpo- 
ration is getting traction in the most un- 
likely places. Just three years ago, compa- 
nies like Ford were members of the Global 
Climate Coalition, a U.S. business lobby 
that claimed the global-warming threat 
(and the Kyoto accord) was nonsense. 

On the heels of BPAmoco, Ford 
abandoned the coalition in 1999, 
and so have the likes of General 

Motors and DaimlerChrysler. 

Once renowned polluters like chem- 
ical giants Dupont and Dow are 
spending heavily on “green” 
solutions to business. 

Ford is well aware 
that there is precious 
little hard evidence to 
date that being green 
brings in greenbacks. 
And sustainability will 
absolutely require prof- 
itability. “Can we do 
this and make money? 
We have to,” challenges 
Ford. “Has it ever been done? 
No. But it hasn’t been tried 
either.” 


PIT CREW: Bill and Jac know they 
need each other to make Ford go 
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Ford has two valuable assets in his 
quest to change history. One is that his 
name is on the door: his family supports 
him, and they still own 40% of the com- 
pany’s Class B voting stock. Last year the 
family got $150.5 million in dividends—a 
number that stays constant no matter 
where the share price is. No cranky cousins 
or siblings are going to fire Bill. 

The second is that this board chairman 
doesn’t actually run the company; he lets 
the hired help do that, although that’s 
probably not how CEO Jacques Nasser 
views himself. When the board appointed 
Bill, it promoted Jac (as he is known), con- 
sidered to be the industry’s top executive, 
and encouraged the two men to work out 
a power-sharing arrangement. Ford over- 
sees the board and the long-term direction 
of the company; Nasser is the boss who 
makes the day-to-day decisions. Admits 
Ford: “My role here probably has no paral- 
lel anywhere.” 

The rich kid from Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., and the working-class Lebanese kid 
from Melbourne, Australia, have laid out 
an interesting blueprint for change and 
done some things that would have been 
unthinkable just a few years ago. They have 
broken ranks with other U.S. automakers. 
Last summer, for instance, Nasser an- 








big companies are following. And they 
have gone to great lengths to promote a 
corporate culture that, as Nasser says, 
“looks at itself every day through the eyes 


| of the consumer.” 


nounced that fuel mileage for all Ford | 


trucks would be increased 25%, or 5 m.p.g., 
by 2005 (it is now about 20.5), well ahead 
of the government mandate that the other 


44We have the ability to 
transform a great old- 
line company 
into a global 
model. 77 
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At last year’s annual meeting, Ford un- 
veiled the company’s first annual “corpo- 
rate citizenship” report. Replete with self- 
criticisms of the company’s reliance on 
huge, emissions-belching suvs, the 98- 
page report drew a bewildering avalanche 
of press—from environmentalists who saw 
it as a triumph, and from hardened suv 
and truck lovers who saw it as the pinnacle 
of hypocrisy. Was Ford just going to stop 
making the ground pounders that account 
for more than 50% of its revenues? 

Ford’s answer to that contradiction 
goes something like this: As long as cus- 
tomers want them, we will keep making 
suvs, because if we don’t, someone else 
will. We'll just keep making them cleaner 
and safer, and thus force every other auto 
company to do the same. 

To understand that delicate and am- 
bitious pursuit, you must enter the world 
of Bill and Jac—a relationship between 
two very different men half a generation 
apart. Simply speaking, Ford is the impas- 
sioned do-gooder, the green-tea-drinking 
fly-fisherman who has a hard time saying 
no to any worthy cause. Nasser is the cor- 
porate hardass who just as easily might 
have run the old, secretive Ford Motor 
and reveled in it. “When you look at how 
important openness has become for Ford 
[Motor], you have to remember that Bill 
has always been that way,” says a longtime 
insider. “Jac supports it because he realizes 
it’s good business.” 

From the minute they took office, ru- 
mors of discord between Jac and Bill have 
swept the hallways of headquarters in 
Dearborn, Mich. There has been talk of 
shouting matches between the rich brat 
and the corporate master. Nasser and 
Ford hate that and vehemently 
deny they have ever had a real 
falling out. “This company 
has always loved to form 

camps around its top play- 
ers,” says Ford. “We're try- 
ing to avoid that.” 

Their offices adjoin 
each other on the top floor 
of the company’s green 
glass World Headquarters 
building, but one look at 

them gives away the stark 
differences between Ford 
and Nasser. Ford’s is warm 
and wood paneled, plastered 
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The Wheels at Ford 


The family has kept both its fortune and 
control of the $170 billion company through 
five generations. That's a rare feat today. 


FIRST GENERATION 


HENRY FORD 1863-1947 

@ Founder He launched Ford Motor Co. in 1903 and 
ran it, unevenly, until 1945. The creator of the first 
moving assembly line, he made the car affordable for 
the masses. Brilliant yet cantankerous, he battled with 
partners, unions, executives and his family. 

m. Clara Jane Bryant 


SECOND GENERATION 


EDSEL BRYANT FORD 1893-1943 














Edsel, left, was always dominated by Dad 


HENRY FORD I 
1917-1987 

President & Chairman His first 
company responsibility was to help 
lignt the furnace at the new Rouge 
plant, at age 2. He became a 
director at 21 and was vice 
president by 1943. Two years later, 
after his mother threatened Henry | 
that she would sell her 41% share 
of the stock, Henry Il was made 
president. As chairman from 1960 
to 1979, he fired three presidents. 
m. Anne McDonnell (divorced) 
m. Maria Cristina Austin (divorced) 


m. Eleanor Clay 





BENSON FORD 
1919-1978 

Director Appointed a director 
at age 22, Benson was known 
as the easygoing, affable 
Ford. He worked over the years 
for the Lincoln-Mercury wing of 
the company and dealer 
operations, and was elected 
a vice president in 1948. 
His overall role was minimal, 
however, compared with 
that of his overbearing elder 
brother. 
m. Edith (Edie) McNaughton 


@ President Began work at Ford in 1912 and was 
company secretary by 1915. After the resignation of 
his father in 1918, Edsel became president until his 
early death at age 50. Henry, however, was always in 
control of the company and its decision making. 


Known to the family as Dodie, 
she once said, “What else is 
there for a girl who wasn't 
competitive to do but try to 
escape all that Ford stuff?” 
An art collector and major 
museum benefactor, Josephine 
donated $20 million in 1998 
to Detroit's Center for Creative 
Studies. 

Wealth 14.3 million Class B 
shares. Value: $416 million 
m. Walter Buhl Ford It (no relation) 


FOURTH GENERATION 











-ap Model T 








WILLIAM CLAY FORD 
1925- 

Director Appointed to the board 
in 1948, the senior Bill joined the 
sales and advertising staff in 1949. 
His eldest brother passed him over 
for chairman, but he was elected 
vice chairman in 1980, a position he 
held until 1989, and was chairman 
of the finance committee after Henry 
li's death. Owner and president of 
the Detroit Lions of the NFL. 

Wealth 15 million Class B 
shares. Value: $436 million 
m. Martha Parke Firestone 





CHARLOTTE FORD 

1941- 

m. Stavros Niarchos (divorced) 

m. Anthony Forstmann (divorced) 
m. Edward Downe Jr. (divorced) 
Charlotte's daughter, 34-year-old 
Elena, is the only fifth-generation 
Ford to work for the company. She 
is director of e-marketing. 


ANNE F. SCARBOROUGH 

1943- 

m. Giancarlo Uzielli (divorced) 

m. Charles Scarborough (divorced) 
{One son, 34; one daughter, 29] 


marketing, sales and as president 
of Ford Motor Credit—from 1974 
to 1998. He is now a consultant 
for the company. 

Wealth 5.5 million Class B shares. 
Value: $160 million 
m. Cynthia Layne Neskow 
[Four sons, 20, 17, 14 & 8] 


Sources: Ford Motor Co; FORTUNE; The Fards: An 
American Epic; Ford: The Men and the Machine 


BENSON FORD JR. 

1949- 

After suing to have his father’s will 
set aside and demanding a seat 
on the board, Benson Jr. 
reconciled with the family and 
worked in marketing from 1986 
to 1995. He now races Formula 
Dodge cars. 

m. Lisa Adams (divorced) 

m. Melissa Lynn Flores (divorced) 
m. Francee Beth Simmons 


LYNN F. ALANDT 
1951- 

Wealth 8.3 million Class B 
shares. Value: $241 million 
m. Paul Alandt 


THE TRUST 


Ford family members also hold 
47.1 million Class B shares worth 
$1.37 billion in a trust. Edsel B. 
Ford Ii, William Clay Ford and 


William Clay Ford Jr. are among 
the trustees of this voting block 





He worked in marketing from 
1978 to 1993. 

m. Barbara Posselius (divorced) 
m. Charlene Decraene (divorced) 
{Four daughters, 36, 33, 29 & 27) 


ELEANOR F. BOURKE 
1946- 

m. Frederic Bourke Jr. 
{Two sons, 33 & 22; 
one daughter, 26] 


JOSEPHINE F. INGLE 
1949- 

m. John Ingle Jr. 

[Two sons, 26 & 19; 
two daughters, 23 & 13] 


“Alfie” became a Hare Krishna 
and is now known as Ambarish 
Das. He is involved in Ford’s 
corporate charity work. 

m. Sharmila Bhattacharya 
{Two daughters, 14 & 6] 


[One son, 23; two daughters, 
21 &17) 


SHEILA FIRESTONE HAMP 
1951- 

m. Steven Hamp 

[Three sons, 16, 15 & 12) 


WILLIAM CLAY FORD JR. | 
1957- | 
Chairman Hired straight out of | 
Princeton, Bill Jr. joined the board in 
1988, left management seven years 
ago to run the finance committee 
and became chairman in 1999. 
Wealth 3.3 million Class B 
shares. Value: $96 million 
m. Lisa Vanderzee 
{Two sons, 9 & 5; two daughters, 
15 & 13] 


ELIZABETH F. KONTULIS 

1961- 

m. Charles P. Kontulis II 

[One daughter, 11; two sons, 9 & 4] 
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with pictures of his family and himself. 
Practically everything—except his grand- 
father Edsel’s desk—is recyclable, and 
tropical fish swim in a tank on one wall. 

Nasser’s quarters are spartan, cool 
and movie-set corporate, his desk a black 
African-wengewood-and-brushed-chrome 
counter on a raised dais in front of a bank 
of computers and flat-screen televisions 
(all on, 24/7). He keeps his Blackberry 
communicator and a Nokia 8100 World- 
phone at his fingertips, a slim purple Sony 
Vaio laptop at arm’s reach. 

One man is about deliberation, the oth- 
er about speed. Nasser had to work hard 
and suffer the indignities of an immigrant 
growing up in Australia. A 30-year lifer 
who has run just about every Ford fief on 
the planet, he is a relentless taskmaster 
with a passion for machines, Savile Row 
suits and exquisite watches (he has 120 at 
last count). He lives the code of today’s 
global corporate warrior, perpetually mov- 
ing through time zones and making deals. 

He was already moving when he took 
the cEo job, and within 18 months he ac- 
quired Volvo, Land Rover—and a divorce. 
Then he launched a complete corporate 
reorganization, in an everlasting quest to 
keep up Ford's rep as Detroit's best-run car 
company. “A lot of things came together,” 
says Nasser. “We were a new generation in 
a new century and an incredible techno- 
logical and communications revolution in 
which the consumers had the power. So it 
was time to make them the driving force.” 

By contrast, Ford is so devoted to his 
wife Lisa and their four kids that he’s been 
dubbed Ford’s No. 1 “soccer mom.” Last 
year he moved to Ann Arbor, Mich., where 
he is building a modest (by billionaire 
standards) house to give his family a more 
normal existence than the legacy-ridden 
conclave of mansions in Grosse Pointe. His 
current vehicle of choice (he has a garage- 
ful, including a couple of juiced-up Mus- 
tangs): a chrome yellow Ford Escape, the 
company’s new compact SUV. 

Since Ford and Nasser took over, they 
have forced a markedly more humane 
agenda down through the company. They 
are spending $200 million for a program 
called the Model E, paying to put a com- 
puter in every employee’s home. Last year 
the company announced plans to open 
30 “family centers” at its U.S. locations, 


offering, among other services, free day | 
care and adult education. Even the United | 


Auto Workers have been impressed. 

Bill Ford’s biggest triumph so far is the 
company’s commitment to a $2 billion 
plan to transform the vast Rouge complex 








outside his office window into a global 
showcase of sustainable manufacturing. 
The Rouge was an Industrial Revolution 
icon, embodying Henry Ford’s vision of 
massive vertical integration, with iron ore 
being unloaded at one end and cars and 
trucks rolling off assembly lines at the 
other. But it had fallen into obsolescence. 
For a decade the company had been 
wrestling with whether to demolish the com- 
plex when prominent ecoarchitect William 
McDonough sold Bill Ford on the idea of a 
1,100-acre monument to sustainability, with 
a vast, open gallery of a factory and a 
454,000-sq.-ft. “natural habitat” for a roof. 
The board didn’t approve Ford’s ambi- 
tious plan until last October, after the de- 
signers provided analysis showing that the 
spending made sense because of long-term 
savings. “I remember thinking, ‘There are a 


| lot of intangibles here,’” says board member 


and former Secretary of the Treasury Bob 
Rubin. “But as hard as they are to measure, 





THE EXPLORER 





there are some compelling benefits. Bill is a 
kind of unique, maybe special, person with 
a real feel for maximizing success over a 
longer-term horizon than most of us look at.” 

Ask Ford, and he'll tell you that if he 
couldn’t take the long-term view, he would 
have quit the company a long time ago. “I 
grew up in a wealthy neighborhood where 
there were plenty of second- and third- 
generation kids who were crushed by their 
family’s expectations,” he says. “I always 
thought I was good enough to go beyond 
that, but I was never sure whether I'd have 
the opportunity.” 

Ford’s goals have always defied his 
pedigree. His parents drove the teenager 
from tony Grosse Pointe to the working- 
class neighborhood of St. Clair Shores to 
play hockey. Although he prepped at 
Hotchkiss and went on to Princeton, when 
he started working at Ford Motor 22 years 
ago, Ford made a reputation for himself as 


| a guy more comfortable in a union hall 


ROLLOVERS 


Hanging Tough on the suv Issue 


pileup that could wreck the 


. the Ford Motor Co., last year’s 
force 
company’s consumer-centric 


Although Ford was applauded for the 
; scared ech aborted 
attorneys general of all 50 states 
Rerctdins tel mw knoatigus Pore ans 
Firestone to determine whether they 
have committed consumer fraud 
ai gece 
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Our Upper Class Clubhouse takes care of everything from A to Z. Relax with a soothing massage or manicure. Escape to our 
private music room, or maybe even browse through our library. And those arriving at Heathrow have our Revivals Lounge for 
a shower or a bite to eat. As for that other "S" you were thinking of: Yes, you can still play on the Ski Machine in our Clubhouse. 
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than at headquarters. And his migration up 
the corporate ladder was a strange odyssey 
of brief stints working for bosses who were 
never quite sure how to deal with a Ford 
who wasn’t just along for the ride. 

His family was different. His father 
William Clay Ford Sr. is a man of wry hu- 
mor and good sense who at one point over- 
saw planning for the Lincoln division (he’s 
a design buff). Although Ford Sr. eventual- 
ly became vice chairman, he and his wife, 
the former Martha Firestone (yes, those 
Firestones), encouraged the family to as- 
pire to a non-billionaire-like existence. 

Then again, most fathers don’t own 
an NFL franchise. After Ford Sr. bought 
the Detroit Lions, Junior was deeply im- 
pressed by the beating his father took in 
the local papers when the 
team went downhill. After all, 
football matters. “There were 
days when I was a kid when 
the local columnists would 
just rip into my father, and I'd 
just cry,” says Ford. “But it 
also taught me not to believe 
in your own press, because 
once you do, the house of 
cards just falls in.” 

By most accounts, Ford 
fought for almost everything 
he has at the company. When 
Bill and his cousin Edsel were 
appointed to the board in 
1988, he fought off demands 
that he stop dealing with envi- 
ronmental groups. CEO Don 
Petersen refused to let either 
Ford serve on any board com- 
mittees. Even when he was 
named chairman, Ford was taunted as 
“Prince William” by outgoing chief execu- 
tive Trotman. “I had to decide whether to 
get in the dirt and wrestle or walk away,” 
Ford recalls, He chose to rumble. “I’m a very 
competitive person, and it made me mad. I 
wasn’t going to let the company beat me.” 

He also burnished his public image as 
co-owner and manager, with his father, of 
the Lions. When his father ceded him 
control of the team in 1996, Ford reorga- 
nized the team management and won a 
battle with the other NFL owners to keep 
the Lions’ lock on the annual Thanksgiving 
game. The Lions are still mediocre, but 
Ford raised about $200 million to build a 
new stadium downtown, then persuaded 
his fellow owners to bring the 2006 Super 
Bowl to Detroit. 

Last year Ford learned a lesson about 
the limits of soft and fuzzy when the Fire- 
stone crisis engulfed the company. Ford 








instinctively wanted the company to get 
out in front of the issue. Were there prob- 
lems with the Explorer? “That was the first 
question I asked,” he says. Some evidence 
showed the Explorer was safer than other 
suvs. But Ford execs didn’t have time for a 
full investigation when lawyers, Congress 
and the media were rolling out damaging 
allegations daily. 

As late as September, Ford asked the 
board to allow him to be more visible on the 
Firestone issue, but it was decided that 
Nasser should take the heat. And he did. 
Nasser appeared on television ads, did in- 
terviews and charged down to Washington 
to beat back Congress. Everywhere he 
went, he blamed Firestone. Ford would 
stay in the background, in part to preserve 





his image. In the event that there was real 
evidence of wrongdoing on Ford Motor’s 
part, then the credible Ford could step up 
and fess up. He is still being held in reserve 
on this issue. 

Being a spectator during Firestone 
taught Ford a lot about the company that 
Nasser runs, and it tested their relation- 
ship. Many of the top vice presidents, most 
of whom sit on the llth and 12th floors at 
headquarters, are new, not guys who grew 
up in the company. Although Ford and 
Nasser talk often, Nasser moves so fast that 
important decisions have been made with- 
out Ford's input. Ford has been frustrated 
at not having more say, although he realizes 
that he can’t be seen to be interfering lest 
that tip the scales with Nasser, who, an ex- 
ecutive says, can be “as sensitive as nitro- 
glycerin.” “One thing Bill has to grow into 
is a sophisticated understanding of the fact 
that he is playing a long game,” says a top 








company official. “He was smart to hang 
back during Firestone. He can help now 
with the rebuilding in ways that Jac cannot.” 
To that end, Ford is speaking out more on a 
range of company issues. 

These days both men spend most of 
their time together talking about the sag- 
ging economy and trying to correct a rash 
of operating problems Ford Motor has 
faced, including a spate of new vehicle re- 
calls. The company’s new Explorer, a safer 
suv, although it is not advertised that way, 
is one of the recalls. 

What they don’t worry much about 
anymore is Washington. In the old days, 
millions were spent lobbying against envi- 
ronmental and safety regulations. These 
days Ford Motor no longer feels pinched by 
those regs. On a recent visit 
with Dick Cheney, Ford as 
much as told the Vice Presi- 
dent (between fly-fishing tales) 
that any backtracking by the 
Bush Administration on the 
government’s environmental 
commitments wouldn’t have 
any influence on Ford; the 
company was going ahead 
with its own efforts. 

The company’s latest re- 
port, released last week, con- 
firmed that position. Last 
month the automaker an- 
nounced it would join with 
environmental groups (and 
Toyota and Honda) in a call 
for consumer tax credits to 
help subsidize sales of high- 
mileage hybrid-fuel vehicles, 
which are still costly to pro- 
duce. In any case, Ford will begin selling 
a hybrid-fuel version of its small suv, the 
Escape, in 2003. Not to be outdone, Gen- 
eral Motors says it will have its fleet of zero- 
emissions buses on the roads soon. “Two 
years ago, people couldn’t wait to distance 
themselves from what we were doing,” 
says Ford with a chuckle of satisfaction. 
“Now they announce that whatever we're 
doing, they can do better.” 

So the William Clay Ford Jr. Industri- 
al Revolution No. 2 moves forward. If it 
succeeds, a man named Ford will have 
changed industry again. The worst that 
can happen is that the public will get 
better mileage and cleaner air from the 
auto industry. That’s not such a bad lega- 
cy for a rich kid. “People always say, ‘You 
have enough money; you could do what 


” 


you want,’” muses Ford. “This is what I 
want.” —With reporting by 
Joseph R. Szczesny/Dearborn 
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Every time our son comes home there's 


more good news. New career training, travel, 


advanced education. He knows the work he 


does in Today's Military is important. We're so 
j 


proud, we could burst.” 

Today’s Military offers over 150 
career paths, 8 different ways to earn 
college credits and the rare opportunity 
to make the world a better place. 
There are exciting new options and 


classic lessons in confidence, courage, 


self-discipline 
and character. 
It’s a structure oe 

for success that makes parents feel 


as confident about Today’s Military as 
their kids do. 
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Visit todaysmilitary.com with your ; Wy — 
teenager, or call 1-888-855-HERO. ? | Tisday’s Military. 
You will begin to feel the special pride "RE ; 


and satisfaction that only comes with 


Proud Parents. or 
, Bright Futures. 
a child's growing success. 
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The Gompany of Spies 


The FBI busts a small firm for funneling 
technology to China—but it wasn't about bombs 


By MASSIMO CALABRESI 





UCLEAR WARHEADS. THAT’S WHAT 

comes to mind when the words 

China and espionage are put 

together. But a less geo- ZS. 
strategic although perhaps more 
pervasive form of Chinese spy- 
ing returned to the headlines 
last week—one focused not 
on ideology but on gutsy en- 
trepreneurship and pure 
capitalism. No nukes this 
time. Instead, the target 
was technology for an ad- 
vanced consumer-phone 
system. Arrested in the inci- 
dent were a trio of business 
partners, all Chinese immi- 
grants, including two em- 
ployed by New Jersey-based 
Lucent Technologies. They 
had dreamed of an American 
shortcut to their country’s capital- 
ist road. In an e-mail pitch to Bei- 
jing venture capitalists, one of the ac- 
cused said their company would 
become “the Cisco of China.” 

It was Lucent, however, and not Cisco 
that suffered the alleged theft in a case em- 
blematic of a fresh direction in spying. Pri- 
vate companies and individuals were be- 
hind more than half the incidents of 
industrial espionage in 1999, the most re- 
cent year for which statistics are available 
from the National Counterintelligence 
Center. Chinese commercial spies—not 
necessarily working for their govern- 
ment—have joined a throng of other agents 
targeting American know-how, including 
those from such ostensible U.S. allies as 
Japan, Israel, France and South Korea. 

Two of the Lucent suspects left China 
to seek academic and monetary success in 
America, part of an influx of foreign-born 
scientists and engineers who helped pro- 
pel the U.S. to R.-and-D. dominance in 
the 1980s and ’90s. Hai Lin, 30, got a 
Ph.D. from the New Jersey Institute for 
Technology in 1996, while his future col- 
league at Lucent, Kai Xu, 33, got a doctor- 
ate in 1995 from Rutgers. Both found 
work through a technology-employment 
firm that places talented technicians with 
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Kai Xu and Hai Lin were 
“distinguished members” of 
the red-logoed firm's 

engineering staff 


companies that need their expertise. For 
two years they worked as “distinguished 
members” of Lucent’s staff, making six- 


figure salaries and settling into comfort- | 


able lives in suburban New Jersey. It is 
not clear when the two made contact with 
the third suspect, Yong-Qing Cheng, a 
vice president at the New Jersey-based IT 
company Village Networks. But according 


China's President Jiang 
Zemin was given a tour of a research 
lab at Lucent’s headquarters in 1997 
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to investigators, the combination of Lin 


and Xu’s insider knowledge of Lucent and 3 


Cheng’s salesmanship led to the develop- 
ment of a business plan: take the source 


code for the PathStar Server, build acom- ‘ 
pany around it and market it in China. In = 
July 2000, Cheng traveled to Beijing to 3 


OSVN Nor 


meet with the Datang company, an octo- = 


pus of a communications conglomerate 
officially owned by the government but, 
like most such firms, charting its own 
chaotic routes to riches. Cheng secured 
at least $1.2 million from Datang for a 
joint venture dubbed DTNET. Not 
bad for a little company launched 
in his New Jersey home and now 
impressively called ComTriad 
Technologies Inc. 
But Lucent grew suspi- 
cious of Lin and Xu’s activi- 
ties and last February con- 
tacted the FBI and the 
U.S. Attorney's office in 
Newark, N.J., which be- 
gan tracking the Internet 
exchanges of the two sci- 
entists. Without signs of 
independent product de- 
velopment at ComTriad, 
investigators nevertheless 
found e-mails allegedly show- 
ing the partners’ listing “intel- 
© lectual assets” identical to those of 
PathStar and discussing product pre- 
sentations “based on PathStar.” And 
unfortunately for Lucent, the e-mails 
show that by the time the feds were on the 
case, the PathStar source code was in 
Datang’s hands. It will be harder to recov- 
er than a U.S. spy plane in Hainan—if not 
impossible. Investigators say there is no 
indication of any criminal act by Datang 
and the Chinese government, nor any in- 
dication that Beijing and its conglomerate 
knew their joint-venture partner Com- 
Triad was acting illegally. 

Like many American companies, Lu- 
cent has invested millions in (and signed 
lucrative contracts with) Chinese compa- 
nies. The incident is unlikely to dampen the 
company’s ardor—or that of any other U.S. 
firm—for the promise of China capitalism. 
But the bottom line isn’t likely to be prof- 
itable for three Chinese partners in America. 
The men are to be charged with wire fraud. 
Each faces five years in jail and $250,000 in 
fines. Cheng is a naturalized American; Lin 
and Xu were only months away from their 
green cards. Hoping to be the Cisco of Chi- 
na, they may have forfeited the right to 
make it in America. —With reporting by 
Desa Philadelphia/New York 

















TWO GIRLS IN LOVE 
Angela French and 
Karen Kunz 
exchange rings ina 
civil-union ceremony 





The Marrying Kind 
Vermont's year-old civil-union law is making the 
state the prime gay and lesbian honeymoon spot 


By TAMMERLIN DRUMMOND 
AREN KUNZ AND ANGELA FRENCH 
had both been married once before, 
to men. Last month, after running 
the Boston Marathon, Kunz, 45, a 
nurse from Chandler, Ariz., and French, 
42, a graduate student, made a symbolic 
pilgrimage to Vermont to wed each other. 
Tears streaming down their faces, the 
women, who have known each other for 18 
years, exchanged rings; the Rev. Peter 
Denny proclaimed their union “the equiv- 
alent of marriage.” That may be true in 
Vermont, but Arizona, where Kunz and 
French live with their nine-year-old 
daughter, doesn’t recognize same-sex 
unions. They made the trip, says French, 
“because we wanted people to know how 
much it means for gay couples to get this 
kind of support.” 

One year ago, Vermont became the 
first state in the nation to recognize civil 
unions between two people of the same 
sex: marriages in virtually every legal re- 
spect but name. Kunz and French are 
among the 3,000 gays and lesbians who 
have come to Vermont since then to tie the 
knot. When the law was adopted, Vermont 
became the focus of a national debate over 
gay marriage. Opponents warned that it 





would become “a gay state” and that same- 
sex marriage would sweep the country as 
homosexuals in other states demanded the 
same rights. 

None of that has happened. Instead, 
Vermont is enjoying a modest boomlet in 
gay tourism: 80% of the 2,000 gay civil- 
union licenses granted so far have been is- 
sued to out-of-state residents. (In that 
time, about 5,000 traditional marriage li- 


Eighty percent of gay-union 
licenses in Vermont have 
gone to nonresidents 


censes have been granted.) 
Inns and B and Bs advertise ( 
civil-union packages on gay A 

and lesbian websites. At the ‘3 
Moose Meadow Lodge in Water- 
bury, couples willing to pay $1,850 get 
two nights’ accommodation for eight peo- 
ple, breakfast and the use of the pond 
meadow for their civil union or reception. 
K.C. David, ceo of an online concierge 
called gayweddings.com, has booked 


travel arrangements for couples from | 


Russia, Indonesia and Australia who are 
planning civil unions in Vermont in the 
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coming months. “It’s snowballing,” he says. 

In economic terms, it’s barely a 
snowflake. The gay and lesbian couples 
coming to Vermont to wed are but a tiny 
fraction of the 4 million visitors the state at- 


| tracts each year. What's significant is that in 


some Vermont towns, civil unions have 
become a part of the fabric of everyday life. 
In Brattleboro, a bucolic community of 
12,000 residents in liberal southern Ver- 
mont, there were 292 civil unions from 
July to December 2000—the same number 
as there were straight marriages for the 


| whole year. Even the Chamber of Com- 


merce is a one-stop referral service. Along 
with the standard literature extolling the 
town’s virtues, visitors get a list of gay- 
friendly B and Bs, florists, restaurants and 
justices of the peace. 

Brattleboro is one of Vermont’s more 
liberal enclaves. Conservative farming 
communities, by contrast, saw a ferocious 
backlash shortly after the law’s passage. 
Thousands of TAKE BACK VERMONT signs 
sprouted on lawns. Half a dozen town 
clerks quit rather than grant licenses to gay 
couples. Five state legislators who support- 
ed civil unions were defeated at the polls. 
But other civil-union proponents, such as 
Governor Howard Dean, survived, and the 
Take Back Vermont campaign eventually 
fizzled. Efforts by opponents to overturn 
the law have failed. 

Nationally, the battle over gay mar- 
riage continues. Earlier this month, seven 
gay and lesbian couples in Massachusetts 
filed a lawsuit for the right to marry. So far, 
more than 30 states have passed “defense- 
of-marriage laws,” which state that same- 
sex unions sanctioned elsewhere are null 
and void. Yet even though the licenses are 
worthless in their home states, for many 
gay couples making it legal in Vermont is 
better than nothing at all. “You wait all 
your life for something like that,” says Vivi- 
enne Armstrong, a nurse from Dallas who 
has been with her partner Louise Young 

- for 30 years. “We would have 
<> crawled to Vermont.” 
> For some, marital bliss 
may be short-lived. No one 
in Vermont has yet filed for 
dissolution, but town clerks and 
local attorneys are already getting calls 
asking how to terminate a civil union. As 
it turns out, that’s harder than getting 
hitched. Though residency isn’t required 
for a civil union, it is to get out of one. 
That’s a six months’ stay in Vermont for at 
least one partner. But couples in the 
throes of marital bliss rarely bother to 
read the fine print. a 
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HENUN STUDY 


How one scientist and 678 sisters 
are helping unlock the secrets of 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK and ALICE PARK MANKATO 





T’S THE DAY AFTER EASTER, AND THE FIRST CROCUS SHOOTS 
have ventured tentatively above the ground at the convent 
on Good Counsel Hill. This is Minnesota, however; the 
temperature is 23°F and the wind chill makes it feel far cold- 
er. Yet even though she’s wearing only a skirt and sweater, 

Sister Ada, 91, wants to go outside. She wants to feed the pigs. 

But the pigs she and the other nuns once cared for have 
been gone for 30 years. Sister Ada simply can’t keep that straight. 
In recent years, her brain, like a time machine gone awry, has 
been wrenching her back and forth between the present and the 
past, depositing her without warning into the days when she 
taught primary schoolchildren in Minnesota or to the years when 
she was a college student in St. Paul. Or to the times when she 
and the sisters had to feed the pigs several times a day. 

Like some 4 million Americans, Sister Ada (not her real 
name) is suffering from Alzheimer’s disease; as the years go by, 
she'll gradually lose her memory, her personality and finally all 
cognitive function. But advanced age does not automatically lead 
to senility. Ada’s fellow nun, Sister Rosella, 89, continues to be 
mentally sharp and totally alert, eagerly anticipating the celebra- 
tion of her 70th anniversary as a sister without the slightest sign 
of dementia. In a very real sense, this pair of retired schoolteach- 
ers haven't finished their teaching careers. Along with hundreds 
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RESEARCH AND 
REVERENCE 


For 15 years David Snowdon has been 
peering into the minds, memories and (when 
they die) the brains of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, to understand why some get 
Alzheimer's and others do not 
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of other nuns in their order, the School Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame, they have joined a 
long-term study of Alzheimer’s disease that 
could teach the rest of us how to escape the 
worst ravages of this heartbreaking illness. 

The groundbreaking research they are 
helping conduct probably won't lead di- 
rectly to any new drugs, and it’s unlikely to 
uncover a genetic or biochemical cause of 
Alzheimer’s. Doctors know, however, that 
preventing disease can be a lot easier and 
cheaper than trying to cure it. It was by 
studying the differences between people 


who get sick and people who don’t—the | delicate 


branch of medical science known as epi- 
demiology—that doctors discovered the link 
between smoking and lung cancer, between 
cholesterol and heart disease, between salt 
and high blood pressure. Epidemiology 
also led to the understanding that cooked 
tomatoes may help protect against prostate 
cancer, and that fruits and vegetables tend 
to stave off cancers of all sorts. 

Now it’s Alzheimer’s turn. Precious lit- 
tle is known about this terrible illness, 
which threatens to strike some 14 million 
Americans by 2050. Its precise cause is still 
largely mysterious, and effective treat- 
ments are still years away. But epidemiol- 
ogists are beginning to get a handle on what 
kinds of people are most seriously ravaged 
by Alzheimer’s—and, conversely, which 
people tend to escape relatively unscathed. 

Much of this knowledge comes from a 
single, powerful piece of ongoing research: 


the aptly named Nun Study, of which Sis- | 
ters Ada and Rosella are part. Since 1986, | 


University of Kentucky scientist David 
Snowdon has been studying 678 School 
Sisters—painstakingly researching their 
personal and medical histories, testing 
them for cognitive function and even dis- 
secting their brains after death. Over the 
years, as he explains in Aging with Grace 
(Bantam; $24.95), a moving, intensely 
personal account of his research that ar- 
rives in bookstores this week, Snowdon 
and his colleagues have teased out a series 
of intriguing—and quite revealing—links 
between lifestyle and Alzheimer’s. 
Scientists know that genes can predis- 
pose people to Alzheimer’s disease. But as 
described in nearly three dozen scientific 
papers, Snowdon’s study has shown, 
among other things, that a history of stroke 
and head trauma can boost your chances 
of coming down with debilitating symp- 
toms of Alzheimer’s later in life; and that a 
college education and an active intellectu- 
al life, on the other hand, may actually pro- 
tect you from the effects of the disease. 
Perhaps the most surprising result of 
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What Alzheimer’s Does to the Brain 


Spreading from 
the bottom to 
the top 










The disease is 
characterized by the 
gradual spread of 
sticky plaques and 
clumps of tangled 
fibers that disrupt the 
of 
nerve cells in the brain. 
As brain cells stop 
with one 

another, they atrophy— 
causing memory and 
reasoning to fade 

Tangles and Over time, Finally the 

plaques first they appear tangles 
develop in the higher, invading and plaques 
entorhinal the hippo- reach the top of 
cortex, amemory- campus, the the brain, or ; 
processing center partofthe brain neocortex, the TIME ser ed 
essential for that forms “executive” region — 
making new complex that sorts through 
memories and memories of stimuli and 
retrieving old events or orchestrates 
ones objects all behavior 








the Nun Study, though, is the discovery 
that the way we express ourselves in lan- 
guage, even at an early age, can foretell 
how long we'll live and how vulnerable 
we'll be to Alzheimer’s decades down the 
line. Indeed, Snowdon’s latest finding, 
scheduled to be announced this week, re- 
inforces that notion. After analyzing short 
autobiographies of almost 200 nuns, writ- 
ten when they first took holy orders, he 
found that the sisters who had expressed 
the most positive emotions in their writing 
as girls ended up living longest, and that 
those on the road to Alzheimer’s expressed 
fewer and fewer positive emotions as their 
mental functions declined. 

These findings, like many of Snow- 
don’s earlier conclusions, will undoubtedly 
spark a lively debate. As laboratory scientists 








GRAY 
MATTERS 


by 
Alzheimer’s, right, shrinks in 


and clinicians are quick to point out, cause 
and effect are notoriously difficult to tease 
out of population studies like this one, and 
exactly what the emotion-Alzheimer’s link 
means has yet to be established. But even 
hard-nosed lab scientists admit that the Nun 
Study has helped sharpen the focus of their 
research. The study has impressed the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health enough that it has 
provided $5 million in funding over the past 
decade and a half. “It is,” says Dr. Richard 
Suzman, director of the National Institute on 
Aging, “a very innovative, pioneering study.” 

Snowdon wasn’t out to change the 
world when he first began visiting the con- 
vent of the School Sisters of Notre Dame on 
Good Counsel Hill in Mankato, Minn. He 
wasn’t even planning to study Alzheimer’s 
disease. Snowdon was desperately trying 
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to find a research project that would secure 
his position at the University of Minnesota. 
He was a young assistant professor of epi- 
demiology at the time—a field he’d been in- 
troduced to as a young boy who raised 
chickens to earn money. “I learned a lot 
about what it takes to stay healthy from 
taking care of those chickens,” he recalls. 
“That's what epidemiology is all about— 
the health of the whole flock.” 

Chicken studies wouldn’t cut it with 
the Minnesota administration though, so 
Snowdon was interested when a graduate 
student, an ex-nun, told him about the ag- 
ing sisters at her former order, living out 
their retirement in a convent just two 
hours away. He was already familiar with 
the advantages of studying reli- 
gious groups, whose relatively 
uniform backgrounds mean 
fewer variations in lifestyle to 
confound the data. An order of 
nuns whose economic status, 
health care and living condi- 
tions were especially uniform 
would be an excellent starting 
place for an epidemiological 
study of the aging process. So 
he went out for a series of visits. 
Both Snowdon and the sisters 
had to overcome inhibitions- 
theirs at becoming research 
subjects, his froma Roman 
Catholic school background 
that made him uncomfortable 
asking personal questions of a 
nun. But they finally agreed 
that he would quiz them peri- 
odically to learn about what 
factors might be involved in 
promoting a healthy old age. 

At first, the study didn’t 
look as if it would reveal much. For one 
thing, Snowdon wasn’t really sure what as- 
pect of aging to focus on. For another, he 
had to count on the nuns to recall those as- 
pects of their lives, including the years be- 
fore entering the order, that had differed— 
and memory, even among the mentally 
competent, is notoriously unreliable. But 
then, after several months, he stumbled on 
two olive-green metal file cabinets—the 


personal records of all the young women | 
who had taken their vows at the Mankato 
convent. “Everything changed when we | 


discovered the archives,” says Snowdon. 
Because the records were relatively 
standardized, Snowdon could extend his 
study of aging far beyond the few years in 
late life that such studies traditionally cov- 
er. Most precious of all were the autobi- 
ographies written by each sister on her en- 
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The sisters are in extraordinarily good shape for their age, and 
their communal life on Good Counsel Hill is filled with activity, 
care and companionship. At 106, Sister Esther, above and 
left, is the oldest nun in the order. She enjoys crafts projects 
and pedals an exercycle for 10 minutes every morning 
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try into the order. They were full of basic 
information about where the sisters were 
born, who their parents and siblings were, 
and why each one decided to join the order. 
With these documents, moreover, Snow- 
don now had an objective measure of the 
sisters’ cognitive abilities while they were 
still young and in their prime. An epidemi- 
ologist could not have designed a better 
way to evaluate them across time. “For 
many years,” says the National Institute’s 
Suzman, “we had an inadequate sense of 
how connected late-life health, function 
and cognition were to early life. But in the 
past decade, spurred by the Nun Study, 
there is a growing appreciation for that 
connectedness.” 

The first results, compiled after a year 
of research, confirmed earlier studies sug- 
gesting that people with the most educa- 
tion were most independent and compe- 
tent later in life (most of the sisters were 
teachers; many had master’s degrees). And 
breaking with academic tradition—but es- 
tablishing one of his own—Snowdon first 
presented his conclusions, not through a 
journal or a conference but directly to 
the nuns. Recalls Sister Rita Schwalbe, 
then one of the convent’s administrators: 
“He threw us a thank-you party, and we 
thought that was it.” 

Not even close. Snowdon’s study at- 
tracted the attention of leading Alzhei- 
mer’s researchers, who explained to him 
that the elderly women represented an 
ideal population for studying this mysteri- 
ous disease. On average, 10% of people 
over 65 come down with Alzheimer’s, a 
number that rises to 50% by age 85. Given 
the aging population of the convent, they 
knew that a significant proportion of the 
nuns would have the disease. 

The most serious drawback to studying 
the sisters for Alzheimer’s is that there’s 
only one sure way to diagnose it: examine 
the patient’s brain after he or she dies. If 
he were to proceed, Snowdon would need 
written permission to perform autopsies, 
not only on the Mankato nuns but also, to 
get a large enough sample, on members of 
the order at six other Notre Dame convents 
as well. “They really had to trust us,” he 
says. “We could have turned out to be Dr. 
Frankensteins for all they knew.” 

So one day in 1990, a nervous Snowdon 
stood in front of the assembled sisters in 
Mankato, many of whom he’d got to know 
as friends, and made his pitch. “We sat in 
our chairs and held our breath,” recalls Sis- 
ter Rita Schwalbe, who by then had joined 
Snowdon’s research team. “Then one of 
the sisters piped up, ‘He can have my 








REMEMBRANCE 


Sister Solana amid the departed. Since 1912, 
when the Mankato convent was founded, 
1,140 sisters have taken their vows there 


brain, what good is it going to do me when 
I'm six feet under?’ And that broke the ice.” 

In all, more than 90% of the sisters liv- 
ing in the Mankato convent agreed to do- 
nate their brains. After visiting six other 
convents, Snowdon ended up with a 68% 
consent rate overall, one of the highest in 
any tissue-donation study. “I didn’t really 
know what it was going to be about,” says 
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Sister Nicolette, an engaging 93-year-old 
who is the only one of the 16 girls who took 
their vows in 1925 to both survive and re- 
main mentally intact. “But I thought if 
science could learn something from this 
program, then I was glad to be a part of 
it.” In 1991, the first participant, a resident 
of Good Counsel Hill convent, died, and 
the Nun Study received its first brain. 
Snowdon, who had accepted a posi- 
tion at the University of Kentucky's 
Sanders-Brown Center on Aging, was 
working with a team of neurologists and 
psychologists to devise a battery of tests 
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Analyzing autobiographical sketches written by the sisters in their 20s, betore they 
took their vows, Snowdon discovered that the number of ideas they packed into their 
sentences was a powerful predictor of who would develop Alzheimer’s 60 years later 


LOW IDEA DENSITY, HIGH RISK 
| was born in Eau Claire, Wis., on May 24, 
1913, and was baptized in St. James 
Church. My father, Mr. L. M. Hallacher, 
was born in the city of Ross, County Cork, 
Ireland, and is now a sheet-metal worker 
in Eau Claire. 


for assessing the sisters’ mental and phys- 
ical abilities—tests that could later be cor- 
related with the results of brain exams. He 
joined forces with James Mortimer, an 
eminent researcher on aging then at the 
Minneapolis Veterans Administration 
Medical Center, to study the nuns’ youth- 
ful autobiographies in more detail, and 
their relationship led to an interesting 
discovery: autopsies by other scientists 
had shown that the physical destruction 
wrought by Alzheimer’s didn’t inevitably 
lead to mental deterioration. The reason, 
according to one leading theory, was that 


HIGH IDEA DENSITY, LOW RISK 
When | was first told that | saw the light of 
day on a Tuesday noon, there 
automatically ran through my mind the 
old nursery rhyme pretending to predict 
one’s fate by making it depend on the day 
of the week on which one was born. 


some folks might have an extra reserve of 
mental capacity that kept them function- 
ing despite the loss of brain tissue. 

So he and Mortimer, along with Uni- 
versity of Kansas psychologist Susan 
Kemper, began analyzing the autobiogra- 
phies for evidence of such extra capacity. 
Kemper, an expert on the effects of aging 
on language usage, had earlier shown that 
“idea density’—the number of discrete 
ideas per 10 written words—was a good 
marker of educational level, vocabulary 
and general knowledge. Grammatical 
complexity, meanwhile, was an indicator 









of how well memory was functioning. 

Applying these measures to the sis- 
ters’ autobiographies, Snowdon and Kem- 
per found to their astonishment that the 
elderly sisters who showed signs of 
Alzheimer’s had consistently authored es- 
says low in both idea density and gram- 
matical complexity a half-century or 
more earlier. One of the lowest-scoring 
samples begins: “My father, Mr. L.M. 
Hallacher, was born in the city of Ross, 
County Cork, Ireland, and is now a sheet- 
metal worker in Eau Claire.” By contrast, 
one of the highest-scoring essays conveys 
the same type of information but in a 
dramatically different way: “My father is 
an all-around man of trades, but his 
principal occupation is carpentry, which 
trade he had already begun before his 
marriage with my mother.” 

Idea density turns out to be an aston- 
ishingly powerful predictor of Alzhei- 
mer’s disease—at least among the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Snowdon found 
by reading nuns’ early writings, he could 
predict, with 85% to 90% accuracy, 


| which ones would show the brain damage 


typical of Alzheimer’s disease about 60 


” years later. “When we first looked at the 


findings,” says Snowdon, “we thought, 
‘Oh my God, it’s in the bag by the time 
you're in your 20s.’” 

But Alzheimer’s is not that simple. 
One especially telling case: Sister Ber- 
nadette (not her real name), who had 
shown no outward signs of Alzheimer’s 
and whose youthful autobiography was 
rich with ideas and grammatical com- 
plexity, turned out at death to be rid- 
dled with the plaques and tangles of 
Alzheimer’s (see diagram). Says Snow- 
don: “Lesson No. 1 in my epidemiology 
training is that there are hardly any 
diseases where one factor alone, even 
in infectious disease, will always cause 
illness.” 

These results posed a chicken-and- 
egg problem: Did higher brain capacity 
protect the sisters from developing the 
symptoms of dementia, or were those with 
lackluster biographies already suffering 
very early signs of some brain abnormality 
that predisposed them to mental decline 
later? That question remains unanswered— 
but follow-up studies, to be published next 
month in the journal Psychology and Aging, 
suggest that exercising what brain capacity 
you have offers some protection. While all 
the sisters show age-related decline in 
mental function, those who had taught for 
most of their lives showed more moderate 
declines than those who had spent most of 
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They arent in it for the 
recognition. Which is exactly 
why we give it to them. 


Of course, theyre not in it for the countless hours 
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exemplary approach to sport we admire. 

Since 1987 Honda has recognized 15 of the best 
female collegiate athletes in the nation. Each woman 
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their lives in service-based 
tasks. And that, says Kem- 
per, supports the common- 
sense idea that stimulating 
the brain with continuous 
intellectual activity keeps 
neurons healthy and alive. 
(Of course, notes Snow- 
don, these activities are not 
absolute protectors. For 
some, a genetic predisposi- 
tion may override even a 
lifetime of learning and 
teaching.) 

Another crucial finding from the Nun 
Study came in 1997, by which time Snow- 
don had accumulated some 100 brains for 
analysis. He and neurologist Dr. William 
Markesbery, director of the Alzheimer’s 
Disease Research Center at the University 
of Kentucky, were intrigued by an idea ad- 
vanced by other researchers that strokes 
and other brain trauma might contribute to 
the dementia of Alzheimer’s disease. Se- 
lecting only the brains of sisters who had 
earned a bachelor’s degree—to eliminate 
any differences attributable to education— 
they found that among nuns with physi- 
cal evidence of Alzheimer’s in the brain, 
those who had evidence of strokes as well 
almost inevitably showed outward symp- 
toms of dementia. But only half the nuns 
without strokes were comparably afflicted. 
Says Suzman, of the National Institute on 
Aging: “This is one of the first studies to 
look at the cardiovascular component of 
Alzheimer’s disease.” 

It's also one of the first to suggest a 
way to stave off Alzheimer’s symptoms. “If 
your brain is already progressing toward 
Alzheimer’s,” says Snowdon, “strokes or 
head trauma [which can produce similar 
kinds of brain damage] can put you over 
the edge.” His advice: wear a helmet while 
biking, motorcycling or playing contact 
sports; buckle your seat belt; and drive a 
car with air bags. Meanwhile, keep strokes 
at bay by keeping your cardiovascular sys- 
tem in shape: avoid tobacco, get regular ex- 
ercise and eat a balanced, healthy diet. 

Diet may play a role in Alzheimer’s in 
other ways as well. In 1998 British re- 
searchers announced that Alzheimer’s vic- 
tims have low concentrations in their blood 
of the nutrient folate, also called folic acid. 
That's an intriguing result, especially in 
light of other studies showing that folic 
acid deficiency plays a role in some forms 
of mental retardation in children and in 
cognitive problems in adults. So Snowdon 
began looking at levels of folic acid, along 
with 18 other micronutrients (including 
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DEVOTION 


Three times a day, for prayers, Mass and 
vespers, the nuns assemble in the chapel 
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memory loss. You can use it to test 
your own memory. If you are 
concerned about the results, discuss 


them with your physician. 
VERBAL FLUENCY 


How many animals can you name in 60 


seconds? 
WORD-LIST MEMORY 


1. Have a friend read the following 10 


words aloud: 


fee 


2. Try to commit them to memory. 


3. Go over the list twice more, each 
time in a different order. How many can 


you recall on the third try? 


DELAYED WORD RECALL TEST 
Wait five minutes. Now how many words 


can you recall? 
WORD RECOGNITION 


from the list above mixed in with ten 


different words 


2. Have your friend show you the cards 


one ata time 


3. How many words can you pick out 


from the original list? 


ADD UP YOUR SCORES. If the total is 
less than 29, you may have difficulty with 
short-term memory. Ask your doctor 
about doing a more thorough exam. 
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beta carotene, magnesium, 
zinc and cholesterol) in 
blood samples of 30 sisters 
who had died since the 
study began. 

Sure enough, he found 
that the sisters with high 
folate levels showed little 
evidence of Alzheimer’s- 
type damage in their brain 
after death. This makes a 
certain amount of sense; 
folate tends to counteract 
the effects of homocys- 
teine, an amino acid produced in the body 
that has been implicated in cardiovascular 
disease. Plenty of folate in the blood would 
thus mean less chance of stroke—and 
might even protect brain cells from damage 
by homocysteine in the brain. 

Unfortunately, the other micronutri- 
ents haven’t panned out so well. It makes 
sense that antioxidants like vitamin E and 
vitamin C, which soak up cell-damaging 
“free-radical” molecules in the body, 
would protect against cell destruction. Al- 
though vitamin E looked promising in an 
earlier study, neither substance had an ob- 
vious effect on the Notre Dame sisters. 
Nor, on the other side of the equation, did 
mercury or aluminum in the diet, both of 
which had been implicated in earlier stud- 
ies as possible triggers for Alzheimer’s. 

But another hunch turned out to be 
far more productive. When Snowdon and 
Kemper first read the sisters’ autobiogra- 
phies in the early 1990s, they noted that 
the writings differed not just in the den- 
sity of ideas they contained but also in 
their emotional content. “At the time,” he 
says, “we saw that idea density was much 
more related to later cognitive ability. But 
we also knew that there was something 
interesting going on with emotions.” 
Studies by other scientists had shown that 
anger and depression can play a role in 
heart disease, so the team decided to take 
another look, 

This time they searched for words sug- 
gesting positive emotions (such as happi- 
ness, love, hope, gratitude and content- 
ment), as well as negative ones (sadness, 
fear, confusion and shame). Snowdon 
found that the sisters expressing negative 
emotions did not live as long as the sisters 
conveying more positive ones. He has al- 
ready begun another analysis, comparing 
the emotional content of the nuns’ early 
autobiographies with the ones they 
penned in late life, as part of the Nun 


| Study, As mental abilities decline, his pre- 


liminary review has found, the expression 
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of positive emotions also drops. While he 
suspects the whittling away of positive feel- 
ings are a consequence of the neurological 
changes of Alzheimer’s, it is still possible 
that emotional states may play a role in de- 
termining cognitive function. To find out, 
Snowdon will next compare the emotional 
content of the sisters’ writings with their 
autopsied brains, to see if positive emo- 
tions work to keep nerve connections 
snapping and if negative emotions dampen 
and eventually extinguish them. 

By now, 15 years after he first climbed 
Good Counsel Hill, Snowdon has identi- 
fied half a dozen factors that may predict 
or contribute to Alzheimer’s disease. He 
could sit each sister down right now and 
tell her what her chances are. But should 
he? As he has all along, Snowdon will put 
his dilemma to the sisters themselves: next 
month he will meet with the Notre Dame 
leadership to discuss whether to break 
the news to the high-risk nuns—and how 
to answer the inevitable questions about 
what they might do to prevent or slow 
down the disease. 

“So far,” he says, “I have a certain com- 
fort level in making some recommenda- 
tions because there are other good rea- 
sons for preventing strokes, for reading, for 
taking folic acid. If our findings showed 
something that had no other known bene- 








|WHERE ARE THE 
Nuns, ages 75 to 102, who 


volunteered to join the 
Nun Study in 1986 


678 


Nuns who have died 334 


Brain autopsies that more than 300 


have been performed 
Nuns, ages 84 to 106, who survive 344 


Nuns who are about 100 


symptom free 


fit besides preventing Alzheimer’s, then we 
would be on much thinner ice.” Even so, 
it’s not clear precisely how much folic acid 
to take, and Snowdon’s team is divided on 
whether to boost the intake of vitamins C 
and E beyond the normal recommended 
doses (Markesbery says yes; Snowdon says 
not until we know more). 

These questions will become more ur- 
gent as the population bulge of the baby 
boom generation reaches the Alzheimer’s 
years—and new research is showing that 
those years may start earlier than anyone 


IR 


The Community Room offers the sisters 
newspapers and magazines as well as a 
place to receive visitors 





had thought. Just two months ago, scien- 
tists suggested that many cases of a condi- 
tion known as mild cognitive impairment, 
in which patients in their 40s and 50s ex- 
hibit memory and recall problems, are 
very likely the first step on the way to 
Alzheimer’s disease. If so, then it’s impor- 
tant to start slowdown strategies as soon as 
possible. A cure for Alzheimer’s is still the 
ultimate goal, but, says Snowdon, “until 
there is a magic bullet that can stop the 
plaques and tangles from growing, we're 
going to have to take a multipronged ap- 
proach that will include things like avoid- 
ing head injuries and strokes and adding 
nutritional supplements like folate and 
antioxidants.” 

Meanwhile, the Nun Study will contin- 
ue. Snowdon and his team are attempting 
to study the sisters’ brains before they die, 
using MRI scans to track how the brain de- 
teriorates with age and how such changes 
correlate with those in speech, memory 
and behavior. And to ensure that the sisters’ 
generous gift to science will continue to 
educate others, Snowdon is trying to have 
the brain bank and archive records perma- 
nently endowed. That way, future genera- 
tions will continue to benefit from lessons 
that women like Sisters Ada, Rosella and 
Nicolette are teaching all of us about how 
to age with grace and good health. ef 
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HERE ARE SEVERAL DRUGS ON THE MARKET 
that can delay the symptoms of 
Alzheimer’s disease, but none that can 
prevent it. As the Nun Study shows, how- 
ever, relatively simple changes in diet and 
lifestyle may help postpone the onset of demen- 
tia. Some of these suggestions—like getting a 
good education or wearing a bike helmet—make 
good sense in their own right. For others, you 
may want to consult your doctor—especially if 
you have a family history of Alzheimer’s. 


Head for Cover 


PROTECT YOUR HEAD FROM IN- 
jury. Trauma to the head and 
even a brief loss of conscious- 
ness can eat away at precious 
brain reserve. The association 
of strokes and Alzheimer’s is 





met when biking, buckle your 





duce your risk of stroke by 
quitting smoking, exercising 
regularly and keeping your 
blood pressure down. 


Stay in School 


STATISTICALLY, THE MORE 
education you get, the less 
likely you are to show signs of 
Alzheimer’s. While it’s not 
clear whether more time in 
school can actually do any- 
thing to prevent plaques 
and tangles from form- 
ing, there is substantial 
evidence that schooling 
postpones memory and 
orientation problems. 
Education may help the 
brain’s nerve cells build up 
more connections, giving 
it a larger cushion or re- 
serve from which to draw 
upon when the neural 
network begins to fade. 
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Mind Games 


LIKE ANY ORGAN, THE BRAIN 
needs constant attention. Keep 
exercising your mental muscle 
by learning a new skill, doing a 
crossword puzzle or, like the 
nuns, playing card games and 
tutoring schoolchildren. 


Eat Smart 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST 
findings of the Nun Study is 
the link between folic acid and 
mental health. Found in 
breads, cereals and leafy green 4 
vegetables, folic acid seems to = 
protect the brain’s central 
learning and reasoning regions 
from shrinkage. Most doctors 
recommend starting with at 
least the RDA of 400 micro- 





| grams a day, the amount 


found in most multivitamins. 
On the other hand, the 
study found no evidence that 
such antioxidants as vitamin C 
or E slow Alzheimer’s. But 
these vitamins have been 


| shown in other studies to pro- 


tect against cancer and other 
diseases, and many doctors 

recommend them for anyone 
concerned about Alzheimer’s. 
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Stay Connected 


CLOSE CONTACT WITH FAMILY 
and friends can keep your 
spirits up and slow the onset of 
mental decline. Studies have 
shown that seniors who re- 
main engaged with family or 
community groups take longer 
to show signs of Alzheimer’s 
than those who spend their 
days alone. The sisters in the 
Nun Study meet daily for 
games and conversation. 






Know Your 
Genes 


| IF ALZHEIMER’S RUNS IN YOUR 


family, consider getting your- 
self tested for the handful of 
genes that have been linked 
to the disease. Knowing your 
genetic susceptibility could 
get you started making 
changes in your diet or 


| lifestyle early; the sooner you 
‘| build up your brain reserve, 
‘| the longer you may have be- 
?| fore it withers away. Remem- 
3) ber, however, that having an 


Alzheimer’s gene does not 


|) necessarily mean you will get 4 
—By Alice Park = 


the disease. 


y Chat with Michael 
Lemonick Wednesday, 4 
p.m. E.T. on AOL. Key- 
word: Time 
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The icing. 
Styling Interior 


Cab-Forward Design Air Conditioning 2.7 Liter DOHC SMPI V6 
Quad Headlights Front Door Courtesy Lamps 4-Speed Automatic Transmission 
Aerodynamic Design Itluminated Visor Vanity 4-Wheel Power Disc Brakes 
8-Way Power Driver's Seat 16-Inch All-Season Touring Tires 
AM/FM Stereo With Cassette 


Strategic Vision’s 2000 Total Value Award 


$1,500 Cash Allowance or 0.9” APR’ 


CONCORDE LX 


Its stunning aerodynamic styling, cab-forward design and powerful V6 engine a Hi rR YyY Ss ii = re 


make the Chrysler Concorde LX rather appealing. But combine that witha a —— (©) ——— 


generous cash allowance or low financing and you end up with a pretty sweet 


deal. For more information, call 1.800.CHRYSLER or visit www.chrysler.com 





ENTURY FOX 


£ of my choices were based 


eu 


Yet while Cruise's spot- 
light has brought her fame, her 
career has been dwarfed by 
their marriage. Her forays into 
commercial movies, such as 
Practical Magic, have usually 
fallen short. Kidman admits 
without bitterness that “most 


around somebody else’s sche- 
dule.” The big question: Is she 
a star or merely a jettisoned 
planet in search of a new solar system? The 
answer may be found in two summer 
movies. The Others, coming from Miramax’s 
Dimension Films in August, could turn out 
to be the season’s horror sleeper. But first 
comes a far more out-there project, Moulin 





Rouge. When it starts hitting U.S. theaters | 


May 18, the musical will probably have both 
critics and audiences debating whether it is 
art or just arty, and who knows if it can 
compete with the summer blockbuster bul- 
lies. This much is certain: you've never seen 
anything like it. Directed by Baz Luhrmann 
(Romeo + Juliet), Moulin Rouge is a post- 
modern, absinthe-fueled journey through 
the titular Parisian nightclub at the birth of 
the 20th century, set to mid- and late-20th 
century pop songs. Kidman stars as Satine, 
the doomed, ambitious courtesan torn be- 
tween a penniless writer (Ewan McGregor) 
and a sugar-daddy duke (Richard Rox- 
burgh). “She sings, she dances, she dies, 
she’s funny,” says Luhrmann. “You can’t 
get more tested than that.” 


The test began two years ago during the 
last act of her marriage. Kidman was on 
Broadway, starring in The Blue Room, when 


flowers from Luhrmann, an old Aussie ac- 
quaintance, arrived in her dressing room. 
“I'd never got a box of long-stemmed red 
roses,” she recalls, beaming at the memory. 
“The card said, ‘I’ve got a great character 
for you,’ but then he made me audition.” 
When the play closed, Kidman got ona 
plane to Sydney. “Luckily I have a house 
there, and Tom was there shooting [the se- 
quel to] Mission: Impossible,” she says. 
“It all seemed somehow to work out.” For 
months the Moulin cast toiled (free of 
charge, according to Kidman, before 20th 
Century Fox gave the movie the go-ahead) 
in workshops at Luhrmann’s Sydney head- 
quarters, a rambling old mansion (and a 
former insane asylum). Everyone got into 
the spirit of the film. Kidman recalls treat- 






ing herself to absinthe at Luhrmann’s din- 
ner table and dancing with a snake at the 
director’s millennial New Year’s Eve party. 
But even the stars occasionally had a hard 
time envisioning the movie Luhrmann 
wanted to make. “There were times when 
Ewan and I doubted him,” says Kidman. 
“We'd think, There’s no way he’s going to 
make this high comedy work with tragedy 
..- But you do it because you want to be in 
something that’s a risk.” 


IDMAN FOUND HER SINGING VOICE 
quickly (“there was a real sweetness 
of tone from the outset,” says musi- 
cal director Marius De Vries), but 
her dancing was sometimes more Gerald 
Ford than Ginger Rogers. During re- 
hearsal, Kidman broke a rib and spent 
weeks recovering at home in Sydney. 
While Cruise tended to her (“he was very 
good to me,” she says), Kidman spent the 
downtime on her sofa rehearsing songs. 
Near the end of production, she tore carti- 
lage in her knee while shooting the Dia- 
monds Are a Girl’s Best Friend number. 

“I think I’m stronger than I am, that’s 
my problem,” says Kidman, who kept 
working with steroids and painkillers. “My 
ex-husband used to say, ‘You think you’re 
physically strong, but get real. You're 
not.’” She cites an example: “There was a 
paparazzo in London who was horrible to 
us. He flashed in my kids’ faces, and I was 
like, “Listen, man! Back off!’ Tom said, ‘He 
could kick your butt.’ I said, ‘No! I could 
kick his!’ Tom said, ‘Get real, Nicole. You’d 
be flat on your back.’” He had a point. 
Months after she hurt her knee, the injury 
flared up, and Kidman had to drop out of 
The Panic Room, a physically demanding 
thriller in which she was replaced by Jodie 
Foster. 

Moulin Rouge was also delayed when 
Luhrmann's father died on the first day of 
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TOP HAT, TAILS: Kidman and 
McGregor in Moulin Rouge 
shooting. Fox was ultimately 
forced to postpone the film’s 
release, originally scheduled 
for last Christmas. “It means 
a hell of a lot to me,” says 
Kidman of the movie, which 
finally came in at a cost of 
more than $50 million, “be- 
cause Isee how much it 
means to Baz. Also because 
it’s a musical. If it does well, it will mean 
audiences are willing to embrace differ- 
ent things.” 

Kidman certainly is. Her next project 
could be a film for Lars von Trier (Dancer 
in the Dark). She'll also appear, opposite 
Meryl Streep and Julianne Moore, as Vir- 
ginia Woolf in The Hours, an adaptation of 
the Michael Cunningham novel directed 
by Billy Elliot’s Stephen Daldry. Asked if 
her choices will change now that she’s on 
her own, she laughs. “Now that I’ve got to 
support myself? No,” she says. “I love the- 
ater. | love art films. Now I have the free- 
dom to go to Denmark and work with Lars. 
Different things are available to me. I’ve 
got a very different life now.” 

In the near future, Kidman, who has 
been living in the Pacific Palisades home 
she shared with Cruise, will spend a lot of 
time hunkered down with her divorce at- 
torney, William Beslow, whose past clients 
include Sarah Ferguson, the renegade 
Duchess of York. (With some $250 million 
at stake, Cruise has his own big gun, Den- 
nis Wasser, who also represented James 
Woods in a divorce case.) Once that is set- 
tled, Kidman will probably spend more 
time in Australia, where her parents and 
sister still live. 

In August, however, Kidman and 
Cruise will find themselves back in busi- 
ness, at least professionally. In The Others, 
Kidman stars as a 1940s British war widow 
with two children in a haunted country 
manor. Cruise doesn’t co-star, but he is a 
producer on the movie. “I feel like I bled 
for that film,” says Kidman, who shot it 
right after Moulin Rouge. “It burned me 
out. I hope it’s good.” Chilling and elegant, 
The Others will remind you that Cruise and 
Kidman can still make beautiful (if creepy) 
music together. Meanwhile, Moulin Rouge 
will show that Kidman can also make it on 
her own. n 
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ollywood is the upside-down town— 
brazen when it should be cautious, 
craven when it could be smart. Stu- 
dio bosses blithely green-light teen 
comedies gross enough to bring a blush to 
the ghost of Lenny Bruce, yet they shud- 
der at mounting a musical. Apparently 
that’s the last dirty word you can’t say in 


What went wrong? Time was when 
American movies couldn't stop singing. In the 
’30s, perhaps a third of all films were, in some 
way, musicals. Top Broadway composers went 
West and wrote tunes that were the most 
popular of their day and still play in the nation's 
memory-jukebox; Harold Arien’s score for The 
Wizard of Oz is entrancing TV audiences 60 
years after it was written. Pop music shared 








most natural thing for a fella and a gal to 
burst into song. Just about everybody sang: 
Cagney, Gable, the Marx Brothers, every 
cowboy from Gene Autry to John Wayne. And 
when the stars didn't sing, they danced. Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers not only taught the 
nation new steps but, dancing cheek to 
cheek, they put love in motion. They defined 
la belle, la perfectly swell romance. 

Even the assault of rock 'n’ roll, which 
divided pop music into kid stuff and easy 
listening, didn't put an end to musicals. A Hard 
Day’s Night peacefully coexisted with The 
Sound of Music (which was one of four 60s 

i musicals to win the Oscar for Best Picture and 
| which reigned for 12 years as the world's top- 
| grossing film). But the form soon atrophied. 
The last traditional live-action musical to be a 
| box-office smash was Grease, in 1978. Since 
then, only animated features like Beauty and 
| the Beast have put fannies in the seats and 
songs on the Top 40. And lately, even the 
cartoons are doing without a lot of new songs. 
Today the notion of people opening their 
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anachronistic as speaking in iambic 
pentameter. 


o/ 
mad Aussie who, inhis1996Romeo+ “ 
Juliet made Shakespeare play like a 
psychedelic rap video. The idea here was to 
take a plot that crosses 42nd Street with 
Camille and, he says, “steal bits of culture 
from the 20th century and use it to make a 
code, a software, to access emotion and 
character.” 


The movie's first moments (a skinhead in 
a tux conducts the Fox fanfare) cue you to 
Luhrmann's boldness. A Green Fairy sings 
The Sound of Music. In the nightclub, Nicole 
Kidman evokes Marilyn and Madonna as she 
swings above the crowd warbling Diamonds 
Are a Girl's Best Friend. Ewan McGregor, as 
the poor writer who falls for the courtesan, is 
a nouveau Gene Kelly—a hunky Joe with 
a radiant smile, haunting the Left Bank 
like An American in Paris, twirling 
an umbrella a la Singin’ in the 
Rain, There's something else 
déja vu about this pair: they 
have the innocence and 
maturity of the great old stars. 

Moulin Rouge isn't just a 
retro wallow. It’s a head-on 
collision of the romantic and the 
grotesque, the songs of MGM and MTV. 
Dwarves in spangled costumes dance to 
Rhythm of the Night; a sultry chorus line coos, 
“Moulin Rouge-ez avec moi ce soir?” and 
performs a tantric cancan. Like The Producers, 
this is a backstage musical with a delirious 
production number. Here it’s an all-out, far-out 
tribute to India’s Bollywood musicals—a kind 
of Springtime for Hindu—with enough eye 
candy to give the viewer diabetes. 

Luhrmann will never be guilty of visual 
understatement (his name could be Luridman), 
but he and his wife, production designer and 
costumer Catherine Martin, have found an 
intelligent nexus of sense and sensibility. 
They have created a fantasy Paris where 
everything is not only possible but gorgeous 
as well. The camera hovers over a cityscape 
that looks like a perfect cardboard diorama. 
Dancers’ skirts swirl in | 
pixilation. “Don't wanna listen?” the film 
seems to ask the musically challenged 
viewer. “Then just watch!" 

There's a final reason the movie 

musical is dormant. The form is about 
transcending speech with song, allowing 
the soul to soar; and rapture is out of 
fashion in pop culture. With its image 

of lovers perched on a cloud under 

a smiling moon, Moulin Rouge can 
rekindle that joy. The film dances; the 
heart sings. —By Richard Corliss 
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HEMAKES MOVIES = 


That's why Tsui Hark is the Hong Kong Spielberg 
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QUIET MASTER 
With slo-mo, 
rapid cuts and 
neck-swiveling 
pans, his style 
is virtuosic 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


IRST THINGS FIRST: IT’S PRONOUNCED 

Choy Hock. As in Tsui Hark, the man 

who for two decades has been Hong 

Kong cinema’s pre-eminent creative 
force. His best movies are made with such 
verve and craft that the viewer’s head prac- 
tically explodes with the concentration they 
require, the pleasure they bring. And at 50, 
Tsui hasn’t slowed up. Just the first two 
minutes of his new Time and Tide—the first 
Hong Kong film he has directed in five 
years—are breathlessly virtuosic, using slo- 
mo and rapid cuts and neck-swiveling pans 
to impart enough visual information for 
half a dozen Hollywood features. 

For U.S. audiences, it’s a smart intro- 
duction to Hong Kong’s top auteur-entre- 
preneur. New Yorkers can get a banquet of 
Tsui, with retrospectives starting May 25 at 
Manhattan’s Anthology Film Archives and 
Brooklyn's Plaza Twin, and spiffy prints of 
his Once Upon a Time in China I and II on 
view at Manhattan’s Film Forum. 

Time and Tide, a drugs-’n’-guns saga in 
which two young gangsters (Nicholas Tse 
and Wu Bai) join forces to defeat some 
South American cartel cuties, may have no 
meaning other than its own kinetic rush, 











but who cares? This is more than an exer- 
cise in style; it’s a 113-minute Soloflex work- 
out—the movie-est movie of the year. It has 
dynamite set pieces, like a gun chase in the 
corridors under a banquet hall and the cli- 
mactic scene where a young woman (Can- 
dy Lo) gives birth at the precise moment 
that she also blasts a killer to hell. Tsui 
giveth life, and Tsui taketh it away. 

It was 1977 when Tsui—born in China, 
raised in Vietnam and Hong Kong and edu- 
cated in Texas and New York City—went 
back to Hong Kong to set local films racing 
to his own fevered pulse. The result was pop 
masterpieces like the kung fu fantasy Zu: 
Warriors of the Magic Mountain and the all- 
girl action comedy Peking Opera Blues. “His 
mind is like a video game,” says actress- 
director Sylvia Chang, who starred in Tsui’s 

Nicholas Tse plays a barman 
turned hitman in a terrific drugs-’n’-guns saga 











delicious romantic comedy, the 1984 
Shanghai Blues. “He was a revolutionary 
when I first met him, and he still is today.” 

As director or producer, Tsui created 
perhaps half of Hong Kong's best films in its 
golden age from the mid-’80s to mid-’90s; he 
was often called the colony's Steven Spiel- 
berg, though Tsui said, “That’s unfair to him, 
I think. It’s unfair to me too—he’s so rich.” 
Film Workshop, which he founded in 1984, 
quickly became the Amblin of Hong Kong. 
Four of its films became terrific franchises: A 
Better Tomorrow (the action epic that made 
Chow Yun-fat a superstar and John Woo a 
world-class auteur), A Chinese Ghost Story (a 
magical romance with Leslie Cheung), 
Swordsman (whose two sequels displayed 
Brigitte Lin in all her pansexual glory) and 
Once Upon a Time in China (which brought 
Hong Kong stardom to Jet Li). 

Tsui’s specialty is turning traditionally 
male genres into showcases for beguiling 
actresses. “From very early on,” he says, “I 
wanted to do movies without any guys.” 
Films like Peking Opera Blues, Green Snake 
and The Lovers are romantic but oddly ret- 
icent—like Tsui. “He’s sensitive to women 
but frightened of expressing emotion,” says 
his wife and producing partner, Shi Nan- 
sun. “In his films, it seems he’s going all the 
way, and then he doesn’t press the button. 
In real life, he never tells anyone he loves 
them, never cuddles or kisses them.” 

At Film Workshop, Tsui didn’t cuddle or 
coddle his directors. He fired esteemed au- 
teurs King Hu (A Touch of Zen) and Yim Ho 
(Homecoming) off their projects; Woo 
walked out after Tsui re-edited three of his 
films, including The Killer. “I was not a good 
producer,” Tsui admits. “The roles of pro- 
ducer and director should be like coach and 
fighter: the coach has to tell the boxer he’s 
strong on the left or the right, that his eye’s 
weakening, that it’s time to call it quits. Back 
then, I got frustrated. I never learned the dif- 
ference between producing and directing.” 

After an abortive mid-90s stint in 
Hollywood helming two Jean-Claude Van 
Damme actioners, Tsui returned home for a 
rest and a good think. “I had been working 
nonstop for too long,” he says. “You have to 
get away and get a fresh perspective.” Now 
he’s back, frenetic as ever. He has done a re- 
make of Zu with a hot young cast (including 
Crouching Tiger star Zhang Ziyi). He also 
produced Hong Kong's big Easter hit, the 
live-action-plus-animation Master Q 2001. 

Our advice to American filmgoers: 
catch Time and Tide; visit your specialized 
video store; move to New York for the retro- 
spectives. It’s time to rock to Tsui Hark. 
—With reporting by Stephen Short/Hong Kong 
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Sounds of Magic Realism 


Aterciopelados updates South American traditions 


COLOMBIA, BIRTH- 
place of Gabriel Gar- 
cia Marquez and 
many of the fables 
about El Dorado, has 
long been a land 
where people search 
for the extraordinary. So two years ago, 
singer-guitarist Andrea Echeverri and 
bassist-producer Hector Buitrago of the Co- 
lombian rock duo Aterciopelados (ah-tair- 
see-oh-peh-lah-dose) trekked to Colom- 
bia’s Putumayo region, befriended a local 
shaman and joined in what Buitrago calls a 
healing ritual. “They make this drink, and 


DOUBLE TAKE: Buitrago and Echeverri 


everyone has it,” says Echeverri. “You get 
terribly sick and get in touch with the 
divine part of yourself and see beautiful 
things.” 

Some of that same sorcery—minus the 
stomach-upsetting side effects—is present 
in the duo’s terrific new CD Gozo Poderoso 
(BMG U.S. Latin). Aterciopelados (the 
name means the Velvety Ones and was 
borrowed from the writings of Simone de 
Beauvoir) formed in Bogota around 1990. 
Echeverri’s parents were dentists; Buitra- 
go’s family ran a store in a market. The 
two dated, but soon their bond became a 
purely musical one. “That relationship is 
in the past,” says Echeverri. “But we 
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respect each other and we love each other.” 
Echeverri and Buitrago, both 35, are 
heroes in their homeland. Their 1995 
release El Dorado sold more than 200,000 
copies in Latin America, which made it the 
best-selling album by a Colombian rock act 
up to that point. And Echeverri, with her 
tattoos, piercings and plainspoken atti- 
tude, has become a symbol of South Amer- 
ican feminism (she plays down such talk: “I 
would just like to be myself”). The group 
began as punkish, but it has broadened its 
sound to include electronica and Colom- 
bian folk. “We are modern people,” says 
Echeverri. “But we have links to the past.” 
Gozo Poderoso (Powerful Joy) digs deep 
into Colombian traditions. The gently 
melodic songs are marinated in regional 
rhythms, including cumbia (a hot, synco- 
pated dance music) and vallenato (a sweet, 
accordion-led genre). There are also futur- 
istic flourishes: electronic beats, turntable 
scratching and tape loops. Luz Azul (Blue 
Light) is a song of hope directed at Colom- 
bians: “Let the emotion of the music pene- 
trate you/ Let the discord slide past you.” 
Another track, Fantasia, is more overtly 
political, comparing American interna- 
tional influence to the tyranny of the 
Roman empire. But some of the best num- 
bers are unabashed, almost old-fashioned, 
love songs. On El Album, Echeverri sings of 
a passion that haunts like a photo: “As I 
save the negatives/ I can reproduce you by 
my side.” It sounds better in Spanish. 
Which is part of the point. Youth culture 
often rejects the past; Aterciopelados is 
leading a wave of Latin acts that are drag- 
ging tradition into the present. In Brazil, 
performers like Moreno Veloso are blend- 
ing bossa nova with electronica; in Mexico, 
Nortec Collective, an organization of Mexi- 
can artists, recently released The Tijuana 
Sessions Vol. 1, a groundbreaking CD fusing 
traditional nortefio (a kind of polka-esque 
music) with clubland techno. Echeverri 
and Buitrago are particularly proud that 
Gozo Poderoso was recorded in Colombia— 
and in Spanish. “Identity and roots are very 
important for us,” says Echeverri. “We've 
been listening to English music all our lives 
without understanding all of it, so why can’t 
it be the other way round?” Language bar- 
riers don’t stand a chance against this CD's 
powerful joy. —By Christopher John Farley 
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Kate Mulgrew stars in Star Trek: Voyager; 
the finale airs May 23 at 8 p.m. 


Q. | promise this will be painiess. 

A. | like it painful. Then I know I’m fully 
alive. Let’s engage here. 

Q. Why didn’t you and Chakotay ever get 
it on? | have no idea what that means. 

A. To get it on? 

Q. No, Chakotay. 

A. Chakotay is my first officer, right? 

Q. Sure. 

A. I had a hell of a task in front of me, to 
demystify a female in command for all 
those teenage boys who are Star Trek 
fans. Dropping trou, getting into all that 
trouble—red alert. 

Q. Jeri Ryan plays this half borg, but the 
only inhuman thing | can see about her 
is this little design on her cheek, unless 
borgs have giant breasts. 

A. She’s amply endowed, but I don’t think 
that’s typical of the borg. 

Q. You've got the second highest rated 
show on UPN, but isn’t that like being 
the second best student at Gonzaga? 

A. How dare you. That’s my former hus- 
band’s school. 

Q. You played Mrs. Columbo. How much 
time did you have to spend visualizing 
having sex with Peter Falk? 

A. As an actress it was my obligation to do 
so on a daily basis. As a human being I 
summarily avoided it. 

Q. At home before sex, do you ever yell 
“Engage!” at your husband? 

A. No, I talk about tachyon emissions. 

Q. What's that? 

A. Tachyon emissions are the most power- 
ful subspace emissions. So I just pretend 
my husband is the ship. And we go to 
impulse. 

Q. How do you spell this tachyon thing? 
A. This is a hopeless interview because 
you've never watched even two seconds of 
Voyager. T-a-c-h-y-o-n. And I’m sure you 
know how to spell emissions. eee | 
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AVAILABLE AT eo : ‘9 = Victoria-Dining. Collection” 


YOU RE SURE TO FIND A COMFORTABLE SEAT IN ONE OF OUR ELEVEN FURNITURE COLLECTIONS 











THERE'S ONLY ONE 


JEER GRAND CHEROKEE Nothing motivates Jeep Grand Cherokee better than the awesome challenges of nature. 


Because testing the limits of our most advanced four-wheel drive system’ is what this legendary 4x4 lives for. So, drive 
it to work if you must. But, come weekends, be sure to reward your Jeep Grand Cherokee with a nice, grueling trip 


to the middle of nowhere. To get yourself motivated, give us a call at 1-800-925-JEEP or just log on to www.jeep.com. 
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Cloning Palms 


Sony's Clié is the best of breed among the new 
handheld computers. So is it time to buy one? 


MY LATEST PERSONAL TECHNOLOGY TRIUMPH IS THE 
Slinger, which I bought at sitstay.com for $34.95. 
This overgrown slingshot fires tennis balls 150 ft. up 
a hill in my backyard—the perfect distance for my 
young brown hound Otto, who is an utter maniac for retrieving stuff. The 
Slinger is nearly perfect in every respect. It even has what I think of as a 
“wife feature”: it lets my spouse scoop slimy, post-retrieved balls into a 


JOSH QUITTNER 


built-in wire rack without having to sully her ivory hands. 


I mention the Slinger as an example 
of personal technology that I actually 
purchased. I review a ton of stuff, some of 
it favorably, But only rarely do I find 
something I like enough to buy. 
The last one was the Palm Vx. I , 
was so smitten by the slender / 
but powerful handheld that I 
went out and bought one. But 
now every time a newer mod- 
el comes out, I ask myself, Is it 
time to upgrade? 

I asked that question 
again, shrilly, when I saw 
the latest offerings from 
Palm, Handspring and 
Sony. All three run Palm's | 
outstanding operating sys- 
tem; all three are feature 
packed. The one that 
tempted me most was 
the Sony Clié, but let’s 
look first at the other two. 





The Handspring Edge SONY'S CONTENDER: A 
built-in MP3 player and a 
full-color screen to die for 


($399), while nearly as 
small as the Vx, felt cheap. 
The stylus clips to the side in a way that 
seems vulnerable; it should be stored in- 
side, where God intended your stylus to 
be. Harder to dismiss is the long-await- 
ed m505 ($449) from Palm. Unlike my 
increasingly wimpy Vx, this baby offers a 
full-color display. But when I down- 
loaded a few older color applications 
from the Net, they wouldn’t run on the 
m505; apparently, its new operating sys- 
tem, Palm OS 4, didn’t recognize them. 
Major points off for that. 

The m505 also features something 
new—at least for Palm: expansion cards 
that fit into a tiny slot. You can add memo- 
ry, storage or prepackaged programs such 
as travel guides. Palm hopes to compete 
against Handspring by offering clip-on 

















gadgets like cameras and phones. But come 

on, Palmies! Do I need another incompati- 

ble storage medium? I already have Smart- 

Disks, CompactFlash disks, SanDisks and 
Memory Sticks coming 
out of my ears, not to 
mention floppies, CDs 
and pvps. Now I’m 
supposed to embrace 
Secure Digital disks 
and MultimediaCards? 
I think not. 

Speaking of Memory 
Sticks, that’s the storage 
format the Sony Clié 
($499) uses—not surpris- 
ing, since Sony invented 
it. The Clié PEG-N710C 
(great name!) is an up- 

grade of last year’s feeble 

foray into the Palm clone mar- 
ket. There are two remarkable 
things about it. The first is its bril- 
liant color screen, which makes 
the Palm m505’s look putrid. 
The second is the built-in music 
player. This is the first Palm clone to feature 
a headphone jack and the ability to play 
MP3s—no simple trick, since the 33 MHz 
processor that powers these ppas is too weak 
to drive MP3 music files. Sony created a neat 
hack: it added a digital-signal processing 
chip that bypasses the operating system. 
You'll need to shell out $150 more for a 64 
MB memory stick, though—the 8 MB stick 
included with the unit holds three songs 
max. And if you want a wireless modem, 
you'll have to wait until the end of the year. 

So am I buying a Clié? Not yet. My Vx 
still works fine. oa 





Can't get enough tech? Subscribe to ON 
magazine at onmagazine.com. Questions 
for Josh? E-mail him at jquit@well.com 
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went through a compactor and got 3 


VANS IN 


thick—a mere 0.3 in. deeper than the 
titanium model, yet has shed about 2 in. 
in length (meaning you can almost hide it 
under an 8.5 x 11 sheet of paper). Its 
keyboard is still full-size, however, and the 


aidav av 


2,000 big ones. Running from $1,299 for 
bare bones to $1,799 for a version that 
plays DVDs and burns CDs, it won't break 
the bank like a $2,599 to $3,997 titanium 
model. Did Apple make sacrifices for that 


you have to put CDs on a tray rather than 
slot them in like bread in a toaster. 
Otherwise, the new iBook is 
golden. Its standard 500 MHz chip is 
speedy enough for all consumer needs, 
and the FireWire port means you can 
even download and edit your digital 
home movies away from home. Jobs is 
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JANICE M. HOROWITZ 


Radio Freakquency 


It takes a lot of antennas to make a wireless 
world, but must they be outside my window? 


NOT LONG AGO, I WALKED OUT OF THE SHOWER IN MY 
New York City apartment and came face to face 
with a man. Given that I’m married, that’s not so un- 
usual. But this man was hanging from a lamppost 


YOUR HEALTH 





outside my window. I shrieked and ran out of the room. When I returned, 
clothed, he was gone, but I didn’t like what he'd left behind: an odd, toast- 
er oven-size box with a 2-ft. antenna dangling below it. 

What was this contraption? I puzzled over its presence for months, ask- 


ing anyone willing to look up. I finally got my 
answer from a city worker. The box was a 
small relay station designed to send signals 
to and from wireless modems. It had land- 
ed outside my bedroom courtesy of Metri- 
com’s Ricochet network. The California- 
based company is blanketing more than a 
dozen U.S. cities with pole-top radio trans- 
ceivers strategically , 
positioned every five 
to 10 blocks so we can 
send e-mail, visit web- 
sites and otherwise 
reach out and touch 
the Internet—wireless- 
ly—anytime, anyplace. 
Hey, I don’t even 
own a laptop. But that 
doesn’t stop me from 
wondering what kind 
of radio waves this 
wireless wonder emits. 
After dozens of phone 
calls to government 
regulators and engi- 
neers, I discovered that the boxes give off 
what's called effective isotropic radiated 
power, some of it traveling in the same fre- 
quency range that microwave ovens oper- 
ate. Depending on a number of complex 
technical considerations, the Fcc allows 
Metricom’s transceivers to emit anywhere 
from 1 to 6 watts of EIRP. Radiated power— 
words that make me want to duck for cov- 





er—drops off precipitously with distance, so | 


that at 20 ft. (about how far my bed is from 
the lamppost), 6 watts is negligible. “It falls 
way below a level that would put anyone at 
risk,” says Julius Knapp, an engineer at the 
Fcc’s office of engineering and technology. 

For most folks, that’s reassurance 
enough. Not for me. After all, Imever asked 
to live in a wireless world. While Metricom 
says its emissions fall below the Fcc guide- 





lines, no one knows the long-term effects of 
even the lowest levels of radiated power 
generated 24/7. Metricom’s website states 
that “reports are inconclusive that wireless 
radio frequencies pose significant health 
risks to users.” Moreover, Metricom’s radios 
operate in two license-free frequency bands. 
That means, according to Howard Epstein, 
head of Consolidated 
Spectrum Services in 
Atkinson, N.H., that 
once the boxes are 
up, “neither the gov- 
ernment nor the com- 
pany is required to 
go to street corners 
and audit the invisible 
electromagnetic field 
they’re emitting.” 
What can you do if 
a strange box appears 
outside your bedroom 
window? You can try 
calling the company to 
ask if it will move the 
thing. (That’s what Metricom, in the inter- 
est of fostering good community relations, 
finally did for me.) Alternatively, there are 
a number of products designed to keep out 
UV light that can also block radio waves. Ra- 
dio frequencies travel easily through glass, 
but not through bricks or metal. 3M sells 
Neutral Series Scotchtint, a professionally 
applied coating that covers windows with a 
nearly transparent layer of metal. MSC 
Specialty Films offers a similar product. If 
you're desperate, you can always drape 
your window with aluminum foil (which I 
actually did one night). Or, you can just re- 
lax and enjoy the connectivity. ia 





For more information on wireless anten- 
nas, visit time.com/personal. Questions for 
Janice? E-mail her at jmhtime@aol.com 
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SPLITTING HEADACHES 
Here's a new pick-me-up 
for longtime sufferers. Researchers 






report that a combination of low-dose 
tricyclic antidepressants and stress- 
management training can significantly 
reduce the severity and frequency of 
chronic tension headaches. The regimen 
is not for folks who suffer from migraines 
or the occasional pounder; it’s for 

those with head pain that is severe and 
unremitting, occurring nearly every day 
for at least six months. And though the 


AY 





antidepressants require 
a prescription, they may 
be a better choice than 
aspirin, Advil or other 
over-the-counter pain 
relievers, most of which 
can trigger 

rebound attacks in 
chronic sufferers. 


RACIAL DISPARITY African Americans 
suffer congestive heart failure twice as 
often as do whites—and are more likely 
to die of it. Yet for unknown reasons, they 
don't seem to get much benefit from 
treatment. Now doctors show that a com- 
bination of a new beta blocker, called 
Coreg, and ACE inhibitors is equally effec- 
tive for blacks as it is for whites, Asians 
and Hispanics at slowing the rate at 
which the disease progresses. 


BAD NEWS 


a 
LOOK, MA, CAVITIES! rt 
Thought you had heard — 
every reason to quit smoking? 
Here's a new one: to protect 
your kids’ teeth. It turns out that second 
hand smoke can nearly double the risk 


that kids 
cavities. W 


4 through 11 will develop 


at's the connection? A by 


product of nicotine called cotinine, once 
thought to kill off 
the bacteria linked 


to cavities, actual 
ly does the oppo 

site, encouraging 
eletimeite iid 
bugs to grow and 


multiply 


DIAGNOSIS: FEMALE Even after 


adjusting for all other risk factors, such 


as diabet 
age, res 


women are nearly 60 


, high blood pressure and 
archers have found that 


more likely than 


men to suffer a stroke after heart 


surgery 


and 15% more likely to die 


soon afterward. Why? Researchers have 


no explanation 


By Janice M. Horowitz 
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FOR ONCE, 
YOUR DOG WILL 
BE THE ONE 
WHO WANTS TO GO 
HOME FIRST. 
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Zero Visibility 


No, this isn’t the weather page. Wall Street just 
can’t get its collective head out of the clouds 


LOU GERSTNER DISAVOWED THE IMPORTANCE OF VI- 
sion eight years ago, when he became CEO of then 


est 
DANIEL KADLEC 





sion,” he said, playing up the company’s immediate 
ills. President Bush—the first one—famously lamented voters’ focus on 
“the vision thing.” Bill Gates once said that “being a visionary is trivial.” 
Ahem. Wall Street begs to differ. In the post-bubble slowdown, investors 
can't get enough vision from decision makers. In fact, in many cases 


they can’t get any. And that’s the problem. 

Investing’s latest buzzword is “visibi- 
lity.” “Are you tired of the word?” Merrill 
Lynch recently asked in the title of a re- 
search report. It’s heard so often in broker- 
ages that you could mistake a trading room 
for a training room at the National Weather 
Service. Visibility near zero, say meteorol- 
ogists, er, analysts. Their fogged-over 
lenses are why stocks are in the dumps. 

So the questions of the day are: What is 
visibility? How did we lose it? And where 
can we get some more? 

In a Wall Street context, visibility is sim- 
ply what we know (or don’t know) about fu- 
ture business activity. When times are good, 
companies book orders at a fairly predictable 
rate and can easily project sales and earnings 
for the next few quarters. That's visibility. 
When times are tough, companies may still 
book orders at a predictable, albeit slower, 
pace. They still have visibility; it’s just not a 
pretty picture. Either way, execs relay what 
they see to investors, creating a comfort zone 


that keeps the stock from gy- 
rating—even when it falls. 
Un-visibility is an 
odd duck. It means 
that business has 
slowed to unex- 
plainable levels. 
Executives have 
no confidence in 
whether the pace 
of new orders will 
slow further, stabi- 
lize, or pick up dra- 
matically. That’s typi- 
cally when a company 
clams up—then it’s “so 
long, comfort zone,” and the 
stock jumps around. Last week 
web-design firm Macromedia forecast low 
visibility through the quarter, and its stock 
fell 22%. Others with vision problems in- 
clude Ericsson, Nortel and Corning. Out- 
side of telecom, Heidrick & Struggles, Ko- 
dak and Aetna need a stockthomologist. 


Purchasing 
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beleaguered IBM. “The last thing IBM needs isa vi- | 



















CLEARING SKIES? 








These companies were blinded by the 
dust of an economy skidding to a halt. Cor- 
porate profits dropped 8% in the first quar- 
ter, a stunning reversal from the double- 
digit growth forecast last year. Not wanting 
to get it wrong again, a lot of CEOs are sim- 
ply saying they'll have to wait and see. 
Worsening the vision void, new regula- 
tions require that companies say nothing 
unless they say it in a venue for all to hear. 
Regulation FD (fair disclosure) has cur- 
tailed guidance on earnings. 

When will the skies clear? Tom Galvin, 
market strategist at CS First Boston, notes 
that the National Association of Purchasing 
Management's New Order Index has risen 
three months in a row. He expects mum 

companies to gain enough confi- 

dence to start offering guid- 
ance when they report 
second-quarter results 
in July. I’m all for 
making a sensible 
bet on beaten-up 
outfits that stand to 
regain their sight 
in a few months. 
If what they see is 
the start of a re- 
covery, the stocks 
will do well. Mean- 
while, visibility hasn’t 
been an issue for many 
recession-resistant com- 
panies in health care, drugs, 
food, beverages and utilities. And 
it’s hard to lose money if you invest only as 
far as you can see. a 





See time.com/personal for more on the 
market. See Dan Tuesdays at 2:15 p.m. E.T. 
as part of the MoneyGang on CNNfn 


SAFE HAVEN In March skittish investors poured 
$13.5 billion into money-market funds, whose assets 


she 


Aug.'98 -$116 0.4% 19% 45% 
, “$7.5 3.1% 0.9% 16% 


‘Feb.’01 -$3.3 0.1% 4.8%" 0.37%" 
Nov.'88 -$3.2 16% 18% 19% 
Aug.'88 $2.9 15% 13% 7.2% 
‘ the market took a 
thought 
the sky was falling pulled a record $20.6 
billion out of stock funds. This mass exodus 


ingly, many e-cruiters are also out 
of work. Hotjobs.com recently laid 
off 15% of its staff, Jobs.com filed 
for Chapter 11, and Refer.com 
closed up shop. Other sites such 
as CareerPath.com and Career- 
Mosaic.com have been absorbed 
by rivals. But consolidation is 
good for job seekers, argues 
CareerBuilder.com, because 
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topped $2 trillion. Equally popular, says the FDIC, are 
28.6% of domestic deposits last year. But yields are 
falling as the Fed cuts interest rates. And small in- 
vestors may start earning even less from these nearly 
riskless vehi- 


which made up 
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Every summer you packed up the old blue beast 


and hit the road for another family vacation 
And despite the endless backseat border wars, you had peace of mind knowing 
your car, your family and the home you left in the 
rearview mirror were all protected by State Farm 
But now that your thoughts are on retirement—the vacation that lasts 
the rest of your life—we can offer you even more peace of mind with 
State Farm's deferred annuities A key part of your overall retirement 


strategy, our annuities can be a way to handle 401K distributions. They also 


offer a choice of options and benefits like tax-deferred 
growth* and guaranteed monthly income. All from 

@ company recognized for its financial strength 
So call your State Farm agent today to start 


planning for the rest of your life 


STATE FARM 


Se 


INSURANCE 


State Farm is there for life: 


Learn more about the benefits of State Farm annuities 
by logging on to statefarm.com™ 


* in a tax-qualified retirement pian, federal income tax-deterral treatment is provided by the tax-qualified retirement plan 
No additional tax-deferral treatment ts provided by an annuity. Prospects should be urged to consult their legal or tax advisor for more information 


State Farm Life insurance Company (Not licensed in NY or Wi) © State Farm Life and Accident Assurance Company (Licensed in NY and WI) ¢ Home Offices: Bloomington, Iilinots 
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Colgate 2in1. The cleaning power of toothpaste 
and the freshness of mouthwash, together. 
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GEORGE W. BUSH and Hillary 
Clinton don’t have much in com- 
mon, but they share the same blue 
blood. Yale Blue. (He’s class of 68; 
she’s law school ’73.) And both will 
speak to the graduating class of 01. 
Clinton will deliver the traditional 
class-day address on May 20. 
While Yale doesn’t normally have 


commencement-day speakers, the + 
university is making an exception , 


for the President, who-—say 


sources close to Bush—will receive = 


an honorary degree when he 
speaks on May 21. The White 
House and Yale had hoped to keep 
the visit a secret as long as possible; 
the President has carried “a chip 
on his shoulder about Yale,” ac- 
cording to Roland Betts, a close 
friend and member of the Yale 
Corporation. Bush, seen below as 
an undergrad, loathed the “intel- 
lectual arrogance” he encoun 
tered there, he once told TIME 
And he resented that Yale didn’t 
give his father (class of '48) an hon- 
orary degree until 1991. But now 
that W is President—and daughter 
Barbara is a freshman—it seems 
he is ready to make peace with 
Yale. And share the Blue limelight 
with the former First Lady. 
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Two-sport star DEION SANDERS has always referred to football 
as his wife and baseball as his girlfriend. His wife may want to 
contact a lawyer. Sanders, the only man to play in both the 
World Series and the Super Bowl, returned to baseball for the 
first time since 1997 last week and showed no interest in 
leaving, going 3 for 3 with a home run and a stolen base while 
roaming the outfield for the Cincinnati Reds. Following a series 
of ovations from the Ohio fans, Sanders filled the press room 
with his own bizarre expression of gratitude: “I've never felt 
appreciated like that in my life. I've always felt like a jukebox 
... You play what | push, you do what | want.’ And if | don't play 
the record they want me to play, they're upset, and they're 
kicking the box.” Maybe the box is playing his colossally awful 
rap single, it Must Be the Money. 


MESSING WITH TOM 
IS RISKY BUSINESS 


OM CRUISE has spent the better 
part of a decade denying rumors that 
he is gay—perhaps because he has 
starred in films with titles like A Few 
Good Men, Top Gun and The Firm. Now 
he’s filed a $100 million lawsuit in Los 
Angeles Superior Court against a porn 
star who may or may not have told a 
French magazine that Cruise was his 
lover. According to the suit, CHAD 

TER, who performs under the 
name Kyle Bradford, told Actustar 
that he had “a continuing homosexual 
affair with Tom Cruise and that this 
affair was discovered by Mr. Cruise's 
wife, leading to their divorce.” 
Slater issued a complete 
denial. “I have never been to 
France, | have never spoken 
with Actustar magazine and 
have never said any of the 
alleged statements,” reads 
a message on Slater’s 
website. Whoever is at fault, 
Cruise’s lawyer Bert Fields 
sounds like a man sitting 
atop one-third of a big pile of 
cash: “We're still trying to figure 
out the facts, but if [Slater's] denial 
turns out to be the truth, we’re 
really going after that magazine.” 
Please, someone call me gay. 


Whether they turn it into a sex-farce sitcom for seniors or a Hallmark Hall of Fame 
special, the romance between SUZANNE PLESHETTE and TOM POSTON seems ripe 
for the CBS development department. Pleshette, 64, who played BOB NEWHART’S 
wife on The Bob Newhart Show, and Poston, 79, who played Newhart’s handyman 
on Newhart, are getting married 30 years after they first met. Newhart couldn't be 
happier. “Not too long ago, Suzy lost her husband, and Tom lost his wife,” says 
Newhart. “I would see Tom on a fairly regular basis, and he was just a fish out of 
water. He didn't know what to do with himself. I'm so happy for them.” Thus concludes 
the Hallmark Hall of Fame portion. Now the sitcom part. “They're like two teenagers,” 
says Newhart. “It’s too bad they don’t have rumble seats so they can make out.” 
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BY JOSH TYRANGIEL 








SURVIVAL OF THE SWEETEST 


Reality TV is supposed to coarsen the culture, accelerating 
America’s highly anticipated slide into the Sodom-Gomorrah 
area. Survivor: The Australian Outback proved to 
be a huge letdown. TINA WESSON, sweet part-time nurse from 
Tennessee, took the million dollars, but sensitivity flowed from 
the other finalists too: COLBY DONALDSON (weepy mama’s 
boy), RODGER BINGHAM (weepy schoolteacher), ELISABETH 
FILARSKI (weepy outback nymph) and KEITH FAMIE (just plain 
weepy—he broke down on live TV to propose marriage to his 
girlfriend). “I wanted it to be a kinder game,” said Wesson, of 
the unfortunate lack of backstabbing. “I told [series creator] 
Mark [Burnett] ... that I think a nice person could win this.” The 
aggressive humility and kindness extended into the 10,000 
hours of post-Survivor interviews as Tina, Keith and Colby 
insisted that “it wasn't about the money” and that they had 
returned changed people. Tina spoke about not giving her 
husband her emotional “leftovers,” while Colby repeatedly 
chastised himself for not appreciating the outback enough. It 
was all very touching. Now please bring back the naked fat guy. 












KIM JONG NAM, your father 
just starved 2 million people— 
what are you going to do 
now? Sadly, he’s not going to 
Disneyland. A man claiming 
to be Kim Jong Nam, son of 
the certainly weird, purportedly 
evil North Korean dictator Kim 
Jong ll, was deported from 
Japan after trying to sneak 
into the country with two 
women and a four-year-old 
boy he wanted to take to Tokyo 
Disneyland. Japan and North 
Korea do not have diplomatic 
relations, so Nam, 29, was 
traveling with a Dominican 
passport under the name 
Pang Xiong. The Japanese 
government refused comment 
on the case in an effort to 
avoid further embarrassment 
to North Korea, but several 
news agencies confirmed 
Nam's identity. The trip could 
mark a potential split between 
Jong Nam, the presumptive 
future ruler of North Korea, 
and his poofy-haired father. 
In his collection of 20,000 
videotapes, Kim Jong Il is 
known to prefer the high jinks 
of Daffy Duck to Mickey Mouse. 


ACTUALLY, THEY’RE BOTH KIND OF WEAK 


Considering the relatively modest success of Weakest Link—the NBC game 

show that lost its time slot last week to King of Queens—there is a perception 
that perhaps hostess ANNE ROBINSON is getting too big for her britches. 
HOWARD STERN, for one, has had enough. After NBC made overtures to have him 
appear on a celebrity version of Link, Stern vowed to seek revenge for those 
Robinson has shamed. “I'm not gonna answer one question,” said Stern on his 
radio show. “I'd say, ‘O.K., I'm an idiot? Let's see what kind of idiot you are, you 
Weakest Link bitch.’” Stern added that he would also read tabloid stories about 
Robinson's years as an alcoholic. NBC had no comment on the matter, but it is safe to 
assume Stern is more likely to appear at the Friends wedding than on Weakest Link. 
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IT’S NATURE'S WAY TO BE ROUGH. IT’S OUR WAY TO BE SMOOTH HIGHLANDER HAS WHAT 
TYPICAL SUVS DON'T — A 4-WHEEL INDEPENDENT MACPHERSON STRUT SUSPENSION FOR 


A NICE COMFORTABLE RIDE. BASICALLY, THERE ARE NO ROUGH ROADS IN A HIGHLANDER. QD TOYOTA SUVs 
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THERE ANO BACK 


TOYOTA.COM ) TOYOTA MOTOR SALES. U.S.A ONC. BUCKLE UP! OG IT FOR THOSE WHO LOVE Ye8 











Every day after school, my ki 
FF 


}. It's a proven way to steer kids clea 
t drugs. It's not pester 


ASK: WHO? WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? 
QUESTIONS. THE ANTI-DRUG. 


